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Problems and Progress in the Atlantic Community 


by C. Burke Elbrick 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs * 


I should like to discuss with you this evening 
some of the recent developments in our relations 
with the nations of Western Europe, some of the 
difficulties posed for us by the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the Soviet Union, and, finally, some of the 
things we and our allies are doing in the search 
for solutions to the complex problems of securing 
peace and freedom in the world and the rela- 
tionship of these problems to our traditional con- 
cern with opportunities here at home for growth 
and progress. 

For several years now the public posture of the 
Soviet Union has combined threats and false 
charges against the United States and other 
Western nations with an appearance of concern 
for world peace and the future of the people in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. ‘The response 
of the Atlantic Community—Canada, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Iceland, and the 
countries of Western Europe—to this two-faced 
Soviet behavior has been to hold steadily to a 
policy directed toward advancing our own desires 
for peace and progress and frustrating interna- 
tional communism’s efforts to undermine our in- 
dependence and security. In this effort we have 
acted in concert with many of the countries of 
the Atlantic Community. 

So much of our present relations with the 
countries of the Atlantic Community stems from 
developments relating to World War II and its 
aftermath that it is useful to recall a few facts 
about that period. Three things that became 
clearly evident shortly after the war were, first, 





*Address made before the International Relations 
Council at Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 20 (press release 
687). 
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the devotion to freedom, individual liberty, and 
representative government which the United 
States shared with other nations of the Atlantic 
Community; second, the very serious disruption 
of the long-established commercial and financial 
patterns of United Kingdom and Western Euro- 
pean economic life; and, third, the recognition 
that for their future safety and progress the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe, and to a 
considerable extent Canada and the United 
States, would have to cooperate far more closely 
than they ever had before. The United States, 
while it was materially the strongest member of 
the free world, became aware that, in the interde- 
pendent world of the mid-20th century, its future 
was indissolubly bound up with that of other free 
nations and particularly with that of the Atlantic 
Community. Let us look at some of the reasons 
why this was and is still so. 

During and immediately after World War II 
the Soviet Union had every opportunity to de- 
velop increasingly close relations with the West. 
Despite the fact that the Soviets had participated 
in the war and that after the war they made cer- 
tain gestures, such as joining the United Nations, 
in the direction of becoming a responsible mem- 
ber of the international community, it became in- 
creasingly apparent after 1945 that they were 
not really willing to cooperate in the search for 
solutions to the problems which were causing 
unrest and instability in Europe and elsewhere. 
It is important to remember this now when the 
Soviets charge that the West is threatening them 
by creating military alliances, restricting trade 
with the Soviet bloc, and otherwise refusing to 
treat them as a friendly power. 
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Because we have recognized the overriding im- 
portance of unity among the countries of the free 
world in the face of Soviet Communist “divide 
and conquer” tactics, it has been our effort to try 
to find common ground with our allies which 
would take their views into account as to the best 
means for advancing both our own and the free 
world’s interests. We and our allies have not al- 
ways seen entirely eye to eye in our attempts to 
assess the Soviet threat, on how to counter it, and 
on how to reach and maintain a high level of trade 
and economic progress in a world characterized 
by changing technology and increasing interde- 
pendence. Despite these differences we have 
achieved a high degree of unity. The compro- 
mises we have worked out have not always re- 
sulted in policies which either we or our friends 
considered perfect, but reasonably satisfactory 
resolutions have been reached and, even more 
important, they have been freely arrived at by a 
large number of sovereign, independent nations 
without the coercion and domination which mark 
relations between the Soviet Union and _ its 
neighbors. 

In the light of this background let us examine 
the direction of the Western powers’ efforts since 
World War II to help overcome these problems 
and to advance our own and our allies’ interests. 

The overriding problem for Western Europe 
after the war was how to restore its badly dis- 
rupted economy and at the same time to develop 
sufficient defensive strength to discourage any 
thought of an easy victory which a potential ag- 
gressor might have. As the only free-world 
country with abundant resources which had sur- 
vived the war with its economy intact, the United 
States was the only country in a position to pro- 
vide substantial assistance to its allies. Even had 
we not had the strong bonds which bind us to the 
Atlantic Community nations, it was clear that it 
was in our own interest to try to help assure that 
their culture, resources, and productive capacity 
were not lost to the free world. 

In pursuit of this objective we have since 1945 
made available to Western Europe some $24.6 
billion worth of nonmilitary assistance. This is 
equivalent to less than 1 percent of our gross 
national product during that period. It has 
proved, however, to be the essential pump-prim- 
ing element which has made it possible for West- 
ern Europe to rebuild its economy so successfully 
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that in 1956 its production of goods and services 
was 62 percent above the 1947 level. 

Under the leadership of a number of farsighted 
statesmen, Western Europe has become increas. 
ingly aware that it must substitute new economic 
patterns for the industrial and commercial meth- 
ods which have prevailed for many decades. The 
Coal and Steel Community, beginning in 1959, 
sought to pool the coal and steel production and 
marketing of France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. The progress made since then by these 
six nations has encouraged Western Europe to 
recognize that economic integration may benefit 
all of the participants by breaking down ancient 
barriers which until now have prevented the efli- 
cient development of their economies. More re- 
cently, the six countries have taken two more steps 
toward integration known as the Common Market 
and EURATOM, which are expected to extend 
the benefits derived from an integrated coal and 
steel industry to a wide variety of other products 
and industries, including the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The United States has encour- 
aged the Europeans in all of these steps in the be- 
lief that, the more efficient their economies, the 
stronger and more stable Western Europe will be- 
come. 


NATO, a Bulwark Against Aggression 

As Soviet military strength continued to in- 
crease after 1945 and the Soviets’ intention to ex- 
tend their area of dominance became clear with 
the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia, the North At- 
lantic nations became increasingly aware of the 
inadequacy of their defenses against possible ag- 
gression. To meet this threat they organized in 
1949 the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
NATO, for short—in which the United States and 
Canada joined with 10 European countries in a 
solemn pledge to regard an attack upon one as an 
attack upon all. Subsequently Greece, Turkey, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany became the 
13th, 14th, and 15th members of NATO. It 
would not be possible here to describe in detail the 
problems—political, military, economic, and psy- 
chological—that have had to be overcome to make 
NATO the strong bulwark against aggression 
that it is today. We do, however, know this, that 
since the formation of NATO the Soviet Union 
has not only failed to extend its domination any- 
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where in Europe but has even shown some signs 
of willingness to negotiate with the West on such 
problems as disarmament and the freer exchange 
of persons and information. 

What are some of the problems with which 
NATO has had to cope during this period, and 
how has it met them? Perhaps most important 
has been the need to reach agreement among the 
15 member governments on the defensive strat- 
egy which the alliance would pursue and on the 
economic base which would support it. The heart 
of NATO is the North Atlantic Council, made up 
of representatives of each member country. It 
meets in Paris in almost continuous session. In 
the North Atlantic Council a whole range of prob- 
lems is handled. Action there is not restricted to 
military matters, but political ones are discussed 
as well. NATO military strategy has often been 
referred to as the “sword and shield” concept; 
this refers to a powerful retaliatory striking force 
in the United States and a protective body of 
shield forces in readiness in Europe. 

To maintain this large, effective military ma- 
chine all of the NATO partners devote substantial 
portions of their national budgets, cooperate in 
their military planning, and constantly seek to 
strengthen their economies and their economic re- 
lations with each other. The successful conduct 
of this kind of cooperative alliance is easier in war- 
time, when the threat is clearly evident, than in 
peacetime, when it is difficult to persuade the part- 
ners to make the necessary sacrifices. The Ko- 
rean war strengthened the determination of the 
NATO allies to maintain their guard against a 
possible similar aggression in Europe. 

In 1953, with the conclusion of hostilities in Ko- 
rea and the death of Stalin, there was a tendency 
among the NATO nations toward relaxation. 
The Russian people were promised more consumer 
goods, a greater measure of freedom, and a reduc- 
tion of the terror which had characterized Stalin’s 
regime. Despite the internal stresses and strains 
to which the country was subjected during this 
period of readjustment, the Soviets managed not 
oly to support a rapidly increasing population 
but to develop a high degree of competence in 
modern technology. Unfortunately, little of their 
scientific skill was devoted to improving condi- 
tions of life for the people of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist-dominated countries, and the 
Soviet military machine was built up to formi- 
dable proportions. 
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Maintaining Western Unity 


It became a major objective of NATO to main- 
tain the unity of the Western powers and to con- 
vince the Kremlin leaders of the folly of attempt- 
ing any aggressive military action. At the sum- 
mit meeting of Heads of Government at Geneva in 
1955, the West explored the possibility of reach- 
ing agreement with the Soviet leaders which 
would contribute to the maintenance of peace, 
only to find once more that Communist promises 
were unreliable. 

But the Soviets were having their problems. 
Tito managed to maintain a considerable degree 
of Yugoslav independence from the Soviet Union, 
and in the summer of 1956 Poland, too, insisted on 
a greater measure of independence from Moscow. 
Finally in October 1956 came the heroic uprising 
in Hungary. The free world was sympathetic 
with the plight of the Hungarian people resulting 
from the Soviet Union’s ruthless suppression of 
their natural desire for freedom, and the West as- 
sisted materially in alleviating their suffering. 
To have done more would have been to risk the 
complete devastation of Hungary and the possi- 
bility of precipitating world war ITI. 

The use of naked force by the Soviets in Hun- 
gary again reminded the NATO partners that 
they must not let down their guard. Unfortu- 
nately, at the same time Britain and France de- 
cided to use military measures against Egypt to 
redress the situation created by President Nasser’s 
attempt to exercise complete control over the Suez 
Canal. But to the credit of both countries they 
withdrew their forces in response to a United Na- 
tions resolution, whereas the Soviet Union simply 
ignored the U.N. action directing it to remove its 
troops from Hungary. 

It was indeed gratifying that the unity of the 
NATO alliance withstood the bitter difference of 
opinion on how the Suez crisis should be handled, 
and the fact that the Soviet Union supported and 
encouraged President Nasser demonstrated to the 
West that it must be prepared to cope with Soviet 
efforts to make trouble in the Middle East. 


Changes in Military Technology 

Another major problem which the NATO 
alliance has had to face is the changing character 
of military technology. In the last several years 
rockets, missiles, and other new military develop- 
ments have begun to supplant certain conventional 
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weapons and forces. There are, of course, limits 
to the role which even the United States can play 
because of the great rise in the cost of military 
equipment. However, every effort is being made 
to have the United States supply to our NATO 
allies as much equipment as possible, both in con- 
ventional and modern weapons. The refusal of 
the Soviet Union to accept even the first steps 
toward a limitation of armaments during the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee talks in London this 
year has again demonstrated to the NATO powers 
the need for a strong, unified defense despite 
rapidly increasing costs. 

Now a new initiative for meeting this problem 
has sprung from the talks last month between 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan of Great Britain, in which Secretary 
General Spaak of NATO participated. Out of 
this meeting came a notable Declaration of Com- 
mon Purpose,” which said in part: 

The free nations possess vast assets, both material 
and moral. These in the aggregate are far greater than 
those of the Communist world. ... If the free nations 
are steadfast, and if they utilize their resources in har- 
monious cooperation the totalitarian menace that now 
confronts them will in good time recede. . . . 

The arrangements which the nations of the free world 
have made for collective defense and mutual help are 
based on the recognition that the concept of national self- 
sufficiency is now out of date. The countries of the free 
world are interdependent and only in genuine partner- 
ship, by combining their resources and sharing tasks in 
many fields, can progress and safety be found. 

. . . Because the free-world measures are purely de- 
fensive and for security against outside threat, the period 
for which they must be maintained cannot be foreseen. 

All members of this community, and other free 
nations which so desire, should possess more knowledge 
of the total capabilities of security that are in being and 
in prospect. There should also be provided greater op- 
portunity to assure that this power will in fact be avail- 
able in case of need for their common security, and that 
it will not be misused by any nation... . 

For our part we regard our possession of nuclear 
weapons power as a trust for the defense of the free 
world. 


At the NATO meeting in Paris next month, 
which will be attended by President Eisenhower 
and other heads of government, measures will be 
considered- by which the member states can in- 
crease the already considerable degree of coopera- 
tion which exists between them in the political, 
military, and economic spheres. Consideration 





* Ibid., Nov. 11, 1957, p. 739. 
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will also be given to ways in which the principles 
of the Declaration of Common Purpose might be 
adapted for the benefit of NATO. 

Fortunately NATO and, in particular, its polit. 
ical machinery have proved to be sufficiently flex. 
ible and adaptable to cope with these urgent, 
varied, and complex problems. More important 
than the machinery, however, has been the recog. 
nition by all NATO members that unity of pur. 
pose, increasingly close political and economic 
consultation, and joint planning can provide 
security and opportunities for steady economic 
progress. 


Expanding the Area of Cooperation 


An equally important reason for cooperation 
between the United States and our friends in 
Europe relates to the nature of modern warfare. 
Military requirements are constantly changing, 
and the combination of men, machines, and money 
necessary for the defense of the Atlantic Com- 
munity today differs from that of last year or the 
year before. Underlying the whole concept of 
NATO is the need of the member countries to 
maintain their economic health and well-being in 
order to shoulder the heavy burden of modern 
defense requirements. Advances in the field of 
new weapons require a long and very costly 
period of research and development. Neither we 
nor our allies can as efficiently carry on inde- 
pendently the expensive scientific work which is 
necessary if we are to have a military potential 
second to none. It is not only logical but essen- 
tial, therefore, that we and our allies join together 
in. sharing the burden of scientific research and 
technical development on which both military and 
peacetime advances so largely rest. 

This concept requires a high degree of mutual 
confidence between us and our allies. Much of 
our effort in our relations with the other free 
nations goes into developing greater trust— 
assuring them of our confidence in them and 
attempting to convince them that they can rely 
upon us. These are the ways in which we seek to 
make our interdependence a living force. With- 
out this mutual trust the society of free nations 
might degenerate into a suspicious, jealous, con- 
niving group of states each trying to take advan- 
tage of the others—an attitude which none of us 
can afford, literally or figuratively. 

The close relations which we have long had 
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with our European friends have been strong 
enough to survive severe shocks. What we seek 
now is an expansion of the area of cooperation. 
In a recent statement * Secretary Dulles pointed 
out that we must 

... accept the view that we must be more interde- 
pendent and not each try for an independence which 
would force each country to do itself everything, in 
terms of ground forces, air, navy, modern weapons, 
missiles, bombers, and the like. Now we just cannot 
each of us do that; even a nation as powerful as the 
United States cannot successfully do it alone and help 
our allies to be doing the same thing. I think we have 
got to accept the implications of an era of 
interdependence. 

The achievement of this increased reliance upon 
and trust in each other by the free nations of the 
world would not only contribute substantially to 
our mutual security but should reduce the con- 
cern that many people have voiced over recent 
developments in the Soviet Union. I sincerely 
hope that we shall all come to regard such de- 
velopments in a calm and objective fashion. The 
efforts of the Soviet Union te -ompensate for its 
political defects and economic inadequacies will 
no longer give us concern when we and the other 
free nations have achieved the quiet confidence 
in our own strength which will permit us to con- 
tinue seeking solutions for our problems through 
the free and democratic processes with which we 
are happily blessed. 


Ambassador Burgess Returns 
for Consultation 


Press release 642 dated November 25 


Ambassador W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. Per- 
manent Representative on the North Atlantic 
Council, has returned to Washington for a short 


*Ibid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 783. 
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period of consultation in connection with prepara- 
tions for the forthcoming meeting of the Heads 
of Government of the NATO countries. Am- 
bassador Burgess will assist in the preparations 
for the meeting and upon his return to Paris will 
thus be in a position to discuss with his NATO col- 
leagues the latest U.S. views concerning the 
meeting. 


President Eisenhower Welcomes 
NATO Aeronautical Group 


Following is the text of a letter sent by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Theodore von Karman, chair- 
man of the Advisory Group for Aeronautical 
Research and Development of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


White House press release dated November 25 
NoveMBer 25, 1957 

Dear Dr. von Karman: As NATO’s Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Develop- 
ment meets in Washington today to begin its 
Seventh General Assembly, I wish it were possi- 
ble for me to greet you in person. Since I cannot, 
I hope you will convey my warm welcome to all 
who are participating. 

In conducting joint discussion and scientific ex- 
change in aeronautical research and development, 
your organization is engaged in a work which 
becomes more important with each passing year 
to the safeguarding of peace and security. More- 
over, it serves as a model for others in practical 
and productive cooperation for the benefit of the 
whole NATO community. 

My best wishes to all for a highly successful 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
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Education, the Citizen, and NATO 


by General Lauris Norstad 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe? 


It is a privilege to participate in American 
Education Week, and I am grateful for the op- 
portunity you have given me. Here, today, we 
salute American teachers, past and present, at 
home and abroad. We honor them. We thank 
them. 

Each of us knows how much our schools and 
teachers have contributed to his own life; but 
all of us should know what they have contributed 
to the life of the Nation. Our Founding Fathers, 
the pioneers who settled the American wilderness, 
brought with them a lively sense of education’s 
importance. One of the earliest laws of the Eng- 
‘lish colonies in America referred to the need for 
training the young in “learning and labour and 
other employments which may be profitable to the 
Commonwealth.” Later, our political leaders 
recognized that education, available on the broad- 
est. basis, fortified our Republic. They believed 
that, as Lord Brougham put it, “Education makes 
a people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.” Their con- 
fidence in what Lincoln called “the ultimate 
justice of the people” was reasonable only in a 
society that gave every man the right to acquire 
knowledge but, with that right, the responsibility 
for employing it to the best personal and public 
advantage. 

Our Nation has indeed been fortunate. Its 
legacy from the Old World includes a deep re- 
spect for education in preparing man for a full 
and useful life. We have built on that foundation 
until today opportunity for learning is limited 
only by one’s capacity to learn. Our growth in 
strength and prestige is a reflection of this prog- 
ress in education even more than of our great 


* Address made before the “Salute to Teachers” at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Nov. 11. 
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national resources and of our advances in com- 
merce and industry. Due credit goes to our 
Founding Fathers and to our leaders, for theirs 
was the concept. But its application has been left 
to the teachers, and it is to give them credit— 
to give you credit—that we are gathered here 
now. 

Recent developments of great technical and 
political significance have reemphasized the im- 
portance of scientific training. If this Nation is 
to keep its position in the first rank of world 
leaders, it must continue to have the means to 
support that position. Essential among these 
means are the products of scientific achievements. 
We Americans are agreed, firmly and unanimous- 
ly, that we must maintain our technical su- 
periority, and we are determined to do so. 

In using the phrase “technical superiority” I am 
not deaf to the message of the sputniks. But I 
balance against them not only our success in de- 
veloping weapons of war but also the tremendous 
contributions our scientists have made toward 
prolonging our lives and enhancing the conditions 
under which we live them. 

In these times we are preoccupied, as we should 
be, with strength—with military strength. We 
need strength to survive. But let us not forget 
that, though true leadership springs in part from 
strength, it springs equally from the wisdom and 
justice with which that strength is applied. For 
this we need not only scientists but, as the Secre- 
tary of State has said, also “ministers and his- 
torians, teachers and people interested in the 
humanities.” 2 In Mr. Dulles’ further words, we 
need “a balanced society, with balanced teaching.” 
Education should be concerned with more than 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 4, 1957, p. 708. 
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survival alone. Our sights must be set far higher 
so that the society we protect will be truly worth 
the effort, in terms of our own noblest aspirations 
and those of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 

Today, November 11th, is Veterans Day—a day 
for honoring Americans who fought in past wars. 
It is fitting that the topic for this, the second day 
of Education Week, is “Education for Responsible 
Citizenship,” because those who offer their lives 
for their country discharge the citizen’s ultimate 
responsibility. As often in the past, so today 
American men and women are serving their coun- 
try in many parts of the world. I am here as a 
representative of the tens of thousands of soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, stationed throughout Europe, 
who have joined with their comrades of the other 
NATO countries to forward our hopes of peace 
and freedom. It is of their work, as responsible 
citizens, that I want to speak to you. 


The Aims of NATO 


We all remember those first years after World 
War II when a brutal Russia dashed our hopes for 
a brave new world. We remember 1948, when 
Czechoslovakia was dragged behind the iron cur- 
tain and the Soviets, by their blockade, tried to 
starve Berlin into submission. We remember 
other events by which Russia created the back- 
ground for the Korean war. It was in this climate 
of concern that 12 Western nations banded to- 
gether in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tio—NATO—in April 1949. The membership 
increased to 15 with the admission of Greece and 
Turkey in 1952 and of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1955. NATO territory now embraces 
450 million people and runs northward to the tip 
of Norway, eastward through Italy and Greece 
to Turkey, and westward through the United 
Kingdom and Iceland, across the Atlantic to Can- 
ada and the United States. 

The aim of the organization is best stated in 
the preamble to the treaty that established it: 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples 
and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, com- 
mon heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded 
on the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the 
North Atlantic area. 
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They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective 
defense and for the preservation of peace and security. 


This treaty, which gives NATO its direction 
and defines the mission of the NATO forces, im- 
poses on us two broad tasks. These are: to pre- 
vent war but, should we be attacked, to defend 
the peoples and territories of the NATO coun- 
tries. Let me emphasize that preventing war 
is our primary mission—primary in time, in im- 
portance, and in the effort we devote to it. This 
is the mission that has added such weight to the 
term “deterrent.” Since World War II, the main 
element of the deterrent has been our heavy stra- 
tegic forces, which have contributed so much to 
the preservation of peace and which continue to 
be a main buttress to our hopes. The second ele- 
ment is the land, sea, and air forces—our shield 
forces—which actually hold the forward line 
against aggression. The third element is no less 
vital for being intangible. Regardless of the 
strength of our forces, they cannot be effective un- 
less they are supported by our will, our determi- 
nation, to use them promptly in time of need. 
This will, this determination, we have. 


Functions of the NATO Shield 

I shall not dwell on the strategic forces. Their 
role is well known, and they are deservedly sup- 
ported by the American people. I shall, however, 
discuss the shield forces, for here the American 
contribution, though also indispensable, is but 
narrowly known and appreciated. 

The functions of the NATO shield are three. 
The Russian menace having compelled the organ- 
ization of NATO, it is essential that we present 
concrete evidence of our determination, and of 
our ability, to defend NATO territories. This, 
then, is the shield’s first function. Our forces are 
not meant to engage in great campaigns in the 
traditional sense; rather, they are defensive. 
Their mission is to hold our frontier until the 
total effort of the alliance becomes effective. How 
long this would take, no one knows, but we be- 
lieve the time would be short. Accordingly, the 
need to mobilize men and industry may be less 
than in the past. How the forces are balanced, 
their organization and composition, is being gov- 
erned by this first function. 

The second function of the shield directly sup- 
ports our primary purpose, the prevention of war, 
and is of the greatest interest and importance. 
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The might of our strategic retaliatory forces 
vastly reduces the danger of a general war. The 
aggressor knows that to start such a war would 
invite his own destruction. However, there re- 
mains the risk of a war by accident, by miscalcu- 
lation. A probing operation to achieve political 
advantage—a border incident, negligible in it- 
self—might flare out of control. And here lies 
the value of the shield forces, deployed along 
NATO’s frontier—a frontier which is not an 
imaginary line, a mere geographical concept like 
the Tropic of Capricorn. It is an actual, physi- 
cal line that runs for more than 4,000 miles 
through the villages, forests, and the farms of 
Europe. If this critical line, which the 15 NATO 
nations have vowed to defend, is held with rea- 
sonable force, then force must be used to breach 
it. The decision to apply that force would be 
terrible in its implications. It must consider 
not only the stout shield in immediate defense 
but the sharp sword of our strategic retaliation. 
The shield force thus serves to complete the deter- 
rent, to integrate all the elements that compose its 
strength. This is the second function. 

The third function is closely related to the sec- 
ond but is important enough to be discussed sepa- 
rately. In an era of nuclear plenty and of deliv- 
ery means adequate in number and in effective- 
ness, the NATO shield provides us with an option 
more useful than the simple choice between all or 
nothing. Should we fail to maintain reasonable 
shield strength on the NATO frontier, then mas- 
sive retaliation could be our only response to an 
aggression, regardless of its nature. There is 
real danger that inability to deal decisively with 
limited or local attacks could lead to our piece- 
meal defeat or bring on a general war. If, on the 
other hand, we have means to meet less-than- 
ultimate threats with a decisive but less-than-ulti- 
mate response, the very possession of this ability 
would discourage the threat and would thereby 
provide us with essential political and military 
maneuverability. 

Here, then, is the central military meaning of 
the NATO Alliance: to deepen the deterrent to 
another great aggression that could well wreck 
civilization and, also, by means of the covering 
shield, to save civilization from being whittled 
away by forays and incursions which otherwise 
could be halted only by invoking our full appa- 
ratus of destruction. 
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Technological Changes 


Does this meaning still hold? Are the NATO 
assumptions still valid? Or have the Soviet 
moons suddenly changed everything ? 

Foolish indeed would be the man who tried to 
brush off the Soviet accomplishment. None of 
us can feel comfortable in the knowledge that 
these objects whizzing about in space are not our 
own. By my uncertain recollection, the model 
presented to our youth of what the first spaceman 
would be was Buck Rogers, as authentically 
American as Dan’l Boone. It is disquieting to 
find, now, that he is a commissar—the first space 
defector, so to speak—and that his vehicle was 
made not in Detroit but in Moscow. 

Indeed, had the Russians only managed their 
other, their political, satellites with a truer un- 
derstanding of human aspirations, we could ap- 
plaud them for being the first to project man’s 
reach into outer space. Instead, a sinister shadow 
lies over what, in less cruel hands, would be an 
epochal advance in the continuing adventure that 
is life. The Soviet moons are another sobering 
example of the power of a dictatorship to concen- 
trate resources toward a specific end. In the long 
run we can expect the military implications to 
emerge. 

But this is not to say that their moons have 
overnight altered the universe. The heavens have 
been with us since the beginning, and all the con- 
traptions the Russians and ourselves may dis- 
patch there in what remains of our lifetimes are 
not likely to make much of a dent on the mighty 
worlds beyond our own. Nor has the stout edifice 
of deterrence that preserves the peace of our own 
planet been brought down by those two mindless, 
tumbling pieces of metal. 

The techniques underlying the new develop- 
ments are, of course, known to the West. Our 
scientists have also been working with them. 
Although our work is clearly cut out for us, it is 
not my impression that the West has suddenly 
been thrown into a technological crisis. What we 
are undergoing is a crisis of confidence. 

A cold war demands cold nerves. Let us not 
discount our own assets merely because Soviet 
science has scored in one area. Our air and atomic 
advantages remain, and these, combined with the 
West’s chain of air, sea, and land bases encircling 
the world, will determine the military balance of 
power for some years to come. Meanwhile, im- 
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proved delivery systems, including long-range mis- 
siles, will be entering our own arsenal. The 
problem confronting our scientists and engineers is 
to maintain unimpaired the deterrent power 
through the continuing cycles of technological 


change. 


Planning Military Strategy 

What we will have in forces and weapons and 
what we know or assume the Russians will have— 
this forms a basis of our military planning. I re- 
cently submitted to my NATO superiors the out- 
line of a strategy for the next 5 years. In the 
light of Russian announcements, it is interesting 
to note that this study states, in its opening para- 
graph, that the next 5 years seem certain to witness 
a climax in the evolution of military forces— 
Soviet, as well as our own—toward a nuclear foot- 
ing. It credits the Soviets with weapons which I 
am sure they wish they could have in this time 
period. And I cannot resist pointing out that this 
study, submitted prior to the launching of Sputnik 
I, states the following: “The Soviets have an- 
nounced intentions to launch an earth satellite in 
1957. Western scientists credit them with this 
capability. A vehicle able to gather and transmit 
military information may therefore become avail- 
able.” Our study nevertheless concludes, despite 
even these generous allowances, that the West can 
maintain at tolerable cost, through a cycle of radi- 
cal technological change, a force sufficient to up- 
hold the deterrent strategy and to give assurance 
tothe NATO peoples. Our study also finds, how- 
ever, that the danger of general war can be kept 
remote only by our unity, our ready military 
power, and our steadfastness. 

More and better nuclear weapons and advenced 
delivery systems add authority to the deterrent; 
but these same improvements make it all the more 
necessary that we bear in mind the purpose for 
which they are being created, namely, to prevent 
war. Because of the great technical advances now 
being achieved, the deterrent function of the 
NATO shield gains importance. Its ability to 
control an action short of unlimited nuclear war 
will tend to prevent an incident which, though ex- 
pected to be limited, might not be limitable; and 
this ability faces an aggressor with the terrible 
consequences of a rash adventure. Thus, the shield 
must be maintained, if the deterrent is to be main- 
tained, for the shield completes the deterrent. 
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I have spoken of military tasks and means. I 
have done so because the reasonable military 
strength now coming into place has enabled our 
nations to regain their confidence, their hope for 
the future. This strength continues to be essen- 
tial. However, the NATO Alliance has created 
something more powerful by far than its weapons 
in the hands of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
That something is hope and resolution that spring 
from the unity of 15 countries with a common 
purpose. Here indeed is the great deterrent. 
With such strength in hand, is our confidence so 
small that it can be eclipsed by a tiny manmade 
moon ? 

It is symbolic of our unity that the Heads of 
Government of the NATO countries are meeting 
in Paris next month to reaffirm their devotion to 
the principles of the treaty and to take action to 
strengthen the alliance. Out of this meeting will 
surely come an even firmer resolve to meet the 
challenge of the times. Great impetus will be 
given to welding the means at our disposal into 
a more effective union. We are strong now in 
spirit, strong in the physical means of defense. 
What we shall presently witness in Paris is, I am 
confident, a furthering of the great conception of 
the alliance, a tighter union of our efforts and re- 
sources. With this we can fulfill our mission of 
preserving freedom and preventing war. 

We live in freedom. We enjoy its blessings. 
Deserving this privilege requires us to learn—per- 
haps relearn—freedom’s value and to face afresh 
the fact that, as often in our history, freedom 
comes at a price. Ours is a world whose dangers 
are increasingly subtle and complex. To recog- 
nize these dangers and partisipate in disarming 
them is the duty of every citizen. No program is 
stronger than the people who support it. Support 
is based upon knowledge and understanding, and 
here lies our problem. I propose merely to state 
it: How can our children best be made to under- 
stand the value of peace and freedom? How can 
they best be prepared to advance this great cause ? 

I have concentrated today on only one aspect of 
the question: why an adequate military posture 
and an educated people are essential to our se- 
curity. Both are needed, for only thus do we meet 
the requirement so aptly stated by Pascal : “Justice 
without might is helpless; might without justice 
is tyrannicai. We must then combine justice and 
might, and for this end make what is just strong, 
and what is strong just.” 
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Visit of Mohamed V, King of Morocco 


Following is the text of a joint statement re- 
leased at the close of the discussions held by Mo- 
hamed V, King of Morocco, and Secretary Dulles 
during the King’s state visit to Washington No- 
vember 25-28, together with greetings exchanged 
between President Eisenhower and the King at 
the Washington National Airport on November 25 
and a list of the official party. 


JOINT STATEMENT! 


His Majesty Mohamed V, King of Morocco, 
and the Secretary of State, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, concluded today a series 
of friendly and fruitful discussions in the spirit 
of the historic friendship which has characterized 
relations between their two countries since the ear- 
liest days of the American Republic. 

The President, toward the conclusion of these 
talks, personally expressed to His Majesty his 
deep regret that his illness rendered it impossible 
for him to participate fully in the discussions, as 
he had so greatly desired to do. 

His Majesty expressed his profound sorrow at 
the President’s indisposition, his fervent wishes 
for a rapid recovery and his satisfaction at the 
opportunity to discuss matters of mutual concern 
with the Secretary of State. 

In their talks, His Majesty and the President 
reaffirmed the close ties and high mutual respect 
between the governments and peoples of Morocco 
and the United States. They reasserted on behalf 
of their governments their firm attachment to the 
principles of the United Nations Charter and their 
determination to continue to cooperate in advan- 
cing the objectives of that vital instrument for 
peace. 

In this spirit, which underlay the examination 
of specific aspects of the relationship between the 
two countries, the Secretary of State assured His 
Majesty of the readiness of the Government of 
the United States to assist the Kingdom of Mo- 
rocco in its efforts to stabilize and expand its econ- 
omy. For this purpose the Government of the 


* Released at Washington on Nov. 27 by James C. 
Hagerty, press secretary to the President, and Moulay 
Ahmed Alaoui, Chief of the Moroccan Royal Press 
Services. 
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United States will continue to undertake in Mo. 
rocco programs of economic and technical ag. 
sistance to be jointly agreed upon between the 
two countries. 

So far as concerns the installations of the 
United States in Morocco, the two Governments 
confirmed their desire to pursue the negotiations 
now in progress with full respect for the sover. 
eignty of Morocco. Pending conclusion of an 
agreement, the two Governments expressed their 
desire to proceed, by means of a provisional solu- 
tion, to the appropriate adjustments of present 
conditions regarding the armed forces of the 
United States in Morocco. 

His Majesty and the Secretary of State also ex- 
changed views on the general world situation, 
and, in this connection, expressed their devotion 
to the objectives of peace and stability in North 
Africa. 

His Majesty, the King of Morocco, stressed the 
great interest which he has in the Algerian prob- 
lem, its direct and multiple repercussions on the 
situation of Morocco and on its relations with the 
West. He expressed the wish that a peaceful solu- 
tion shall come about through friendly negotia- 
tions and on the basis of the rights of peoples for 
self-determination. The Secretary of State as- 
sured His Majesty that the Government of the 
United States continues firmly to favor a peace- 
ful, democratic and just solution to the problem. 

His Majesty and the Secretary concluded their 
conversations with an expression of the intention 
of the two governments to continue in the future 
through their diplomatic representatives such 
valued exchanges of views as those just concluded. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated November 25 
The President: 

Your Majesty, it is my great pleasure to speak 
for the American people in welcoming you to this 
land. It is a particular distinction that I have 
because the records show that your nation was one 
of the very first, in the early days of our existence, 
to give us the encouragement and moral support 
of your recognition of us as a nation. In fact, we 
had not yet established by force of arms our right 
to be called a nation when your predecessors in 
Morocco took it upon themselves to urge that our 
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representatives be given all of the dignity and 
honors of national representatives. 

So, as you come here, we hope that you will 
learn more about us—that we will learn more 
about you. We do hope that the visit will result 
in a strengthening of that kind of friendship that 
began so many years ago in our existence and 
which we hope will grow forever stronger. 

Again, as I told you, on behalf of all our peo- 
ple and of myself—welcome to this country ! 


King Mohamed V (through interpreter): 

Mr. President, allow me, my great friend, to 
express to you the joy that I feel in visiting your 
country for the first time. I have looked forward 
to this visit to the United States for a very long 
time. My desire has been realized today at the 
moment when my country has recovered its in- 
dependence and is in a position to strengthen, by 
this visit, those ties of friendship which have 
bound our two peoples ever since the United 
States attained its freedom and became an in- 
dependent nation. 

I had, in the past, an opportunity to welcome in 
my country the late President Franklin Roose- 
velt at the time when Moroccan and American 
soldiers were fighting side by side for freedom. 
Since then, relations based on mutual respect and 
understanding have been established between our 
two nations. My visit to your country will 
strengthen those longstanding relationships in the 
interests of both our peoples. 

On this occasion I should like to convey, on my 
behalf and on that of my people, a message of 
greeting to the people of the United States of 
America. Your presence here and the welcome 
you have accorded us are a most striking mani- 
festation of the feelings which the American peo- 
ple have for us. I am happy, Mr. President, to 
express to you once more my thanks for your kind 
invitation and for this warm welcome, a welcome 
which further strengthens our confidence in the 
future relations between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Morocco. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 22 (press release 639) the members of the 
official party accompanying King Mohamed V 
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on his visit to the United States.? They are as 
follows: 


Prince Moulay Abdallah, son of the King 

Khalifa Moulay El Hassan, brother of the King 

Ahmed Balafrej, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Morocco 

El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, Ambassador of Morocco to the 
United States 

Ahmed Lyazidi, Minister of National Defense 

Abderrahim Bouabid, Minister of National Economy 

M’Hamed Douiri, Minister of Public Works 

Messaoud Chiguer, Director of the Royal Cabinet 

Ahmed Benani, Director of Protocol 

Maj. Gen. Ben Hammou Kettani, General Staff, Royal 
Armed Forces 

Ahmed Ben Messaoud, Chief of the Private Secretariat 
of the King 

Abderrahman Naggai, Chief of the Royal Cabinet 

Mohammed Jaidi, Chief of Cabinet, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Moulay Ahmed Alaoui, Chief of Royal Press Services 

Commandant Mohammed Oufkir, Aide-de-Camp to the 
King 

Ahmed Snoussi, Director of Press Services of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs 

Dr. Cleret, private physician to the King 

Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

Maj. Gen. Frederic E. Glantzberg, USAF, American Mili- 
tary Aide to the King 

Clement E. Conger, Assistant Chief of Protocol, Depart- 
ment of State 

William J. Porter, Director, Office of Northern Africa 
Affairs, Department of State 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., Press Officer, Department of 
State 


President Sets Up Cabinet-Level 
Trade Policy Committee 


White House press release dated November 25 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on November 25 issued an Execu- 
tive order establishing a Trade Policy Committee 
to advise and assist him in the administration of 
the reciprocal trade program. The new order 
establishes a Trade Policy Committee to recom- 
mend to the President basic policies for the ad- 


? King Mohamed left Washington, D. C., on Nov. 28 
for a tour of the United States, including stops at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., Dallas, the King Ranch at Kingsville, 
Tex., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Omaha, Niagara Falls, 
and New York City. He plans to leave for Morocco 
from New York City on Dec. 138. 
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ministration of the Trade Agreements Act. The 
Trade Policy Committee consists of the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, with the Secretary 
of Commerce as its chairman. 

Heretofore, recommendations on the admin- 
istration of the Trade Agreements Act have been 
made directly to the President by an interagency 
committee known as the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee. These recommendations will now be re- 
viewed by the new Cabinet-level Trade Policy 
Committee before going to the President. 

An important new function which will be car- 
ried on by the new Trade Policy Committee will 
be to advise the President with respect to recom- 
mendations by the Tariff Commission in escape- 
clause cases. The escape clause is a provision of 
the Trade Agreements Act under which the 
United States may raise tariffs above the level 
established in our trade agreements if serious 
injury is threatened to American industry. 

In issuing the Executive order, the President 
pointed out that the reciprocal trade program is 
now one of our most important programs in the 
field of foreign economic policy and should, there- 
fore, be under constant consideration by a 
Cabinet-level committee with increased responsi- 
bility in the Secretary of Commerce, who is re- 
sponsible for the development of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 


TEXT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER! 


ESTABLISHING THE TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and statutes, including the Trade Agreements 
Act approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 943; 
57 Stat. 125; 59 Stat. 410; 63 Stat. 698; 65 Stat. 72; 
69 Stat. 162; 19 U.S.C. 1351-1354), it is ordered as 
follows: 

SEcTIoN 1. There is hereby established the Trade Policy 
Committee, consisting of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, 
or of alternates designated by them. Such alternates 
shall be officials who are required to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Secretary of Commerce or his alternate shall be the 
Chairman of the Committee. The Committee may invite 
the participation in its activities of other Government 
agencies when matters of interest thereto are under con- 


1 No. 10741 ; 22 Fed. Reg. 9451. 
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sideration; provided that such participation shall hp 
limited to the heads of such agencies, or their alternates 
who are required to be appointed to office as aboye 
described. 

Sec. 2. The Trade Policy Committee shall make re. 
ommendations to the President on basic policy issue, 
arising in the administration of the trade-agreements pro. 
gram, which, as approved by the President, shall guide 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements 
established by paragraph 1 of Executive Order No. 10089 
of October 5, 1949? (hereinafter referred to as the Trade 
Agreements Committee), in carrying out its functions, 

Sec. 3. Each recommendation made by the Trade Agree. 
ments Committee to the President, together with the dis. 
sent of any agency, shall be transmitted to the President 
through the Trade Policy Committee, which shall submit 
to the President such advice with respect to such recom- 
mendation as it may deem appropriate. The said Execn.- 
tive Order No. 10082 is hereby amended accordingly. 

Sec. 4. The Trade Policy Committee shall make recon- 
mendations to the President as to what action, if any, he 
should take on reports submitted to him by the United 
States Tariff Commission pursuant to section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (65 
Stat. 74; 67 Stat. 472; 69 Stat. 166), and pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10401 of October 14, 1952.* 

Sec. 5. Agencies of the Government shall furnish the 
Trade Policy Committee available information upon re- 
quest of the Committee therefor for use in connection with 
the carrying out of the functions conferred upon the 


Committee by this order. 
THE WHITE House 
November 25, 1957. 


President Increases Rate of Duty 
on Spring Clothespins 


White House press release dated November 9 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has concurred with the finding 
of a majority of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission that the American spring-clothespin in- 
dustry is entitled to relief under the terms of 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
and has issued a proclamation increasing the rate 
of duty on imported spring clothespins by 10 
cents per gross. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1949, p. 593. 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 3, 1952, p. 712. 
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In identical letters to the chairmen of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee the President said that he 
agreed with the Tariff Commission majority’s 
finding of injury but differed with the majority 
of the Commission as to the remedy to be applied. 

The Tariff Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent on September 10, 1957, that a majority of 
its members recommended an annual import 
quota of 650,000 gross of spring clothespins.* 


PROCLAMATION 3211? 


WITHDRAWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSION 
ON SPRING CLOTHESPINS 


1, WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, includ- 
ing section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 13851), on October 10, 1949 he entered into 
a trade agreement providing for the accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (Pts. 
5 and 6) A7, All, and A2051) of certain foreign countries, 
including the Kingdom of Denmark and the Kingdom of 
Sweden, which trade agreement consists of the Annecy 
Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, dated October 10, 1949, including 
the annexes thereto (64 Stat. (Pt. 3) B141) ; 

2. WHEREAS Schedule XX in Annex A of the said trade 
agreement for accession became a schedule to the said 
General Agreement in accordance with paragraph 3 of 
the said trade agreement for accession ; 

3. WHEREAS, by Proclamation No. 2867 of December 
22, 1949 (8 CFR, 1949 Supp., 55), the President proclaimed 
such modification of existing duties and other import 
restrictions of the United States and such continuance of 
existing customs or excise treatment of articles imported 
into the United States as were then found to be required 
or appropriate to carry out the said trade agreement for 
accession, which proclamation has been supplemented by 
several proclamations, including Proclamation No. 2884, 
of April 27, 1950 (3 CFR, 1950 Supp., 28) ; 

4. WHEREAS the first item 412 in Part I of the said 
Schedule XX reads in pertinent part as follows: 





1930, Description of products Rate of duty 








10 cents per 
gross. 


412 | Spring clothespins . 














*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
*22 Fed. Reg. 9043. 
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5. WHEREAS, in accordance with Article II of the said 
Geieral Agreement and by virtue of the said proclama- 
tion of April 27, 1950, the United States rate of duty 
applicable to spring clothespins described in the said 
first item 412 is 10 cents per gross, as specified in the 
said first item 412, which duty reflects the tariff conces- 
sion granted in the said General Agreement with respect 
to such clothespins ; 

6. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me a report of its investigation No. 57 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1364), on the basis of 
which investigation and a hearing held in connection 
therewith the Commission has found that, as a result in 
part of the duty reflecting the concession granted in the 
said General Agreement, spring clothespins described in 
the said first item 412 are being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, both actual and rela- 
tive, as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like products ; 

7. WHEREAS I find that in order to remedy the serious 
injury to the said domestic industry it is necessary that 
there be applied, for an indefinite period, a duty of 20 
cents per gross on spring clothespins described in the 
said first item 412; 

8. Wuereas the rate of duty on spring clothespins 
expressly fixed by statute (Tariff Act of 1930, paragraph 
412) is 20 cents per gross, which rate of duty would be 
applicable to spring clothespins described in the said 
first item 412 if the tariff concession set forth in the 
said first item 412 were withdrawn; 

9. WHEREAS, to carry out the exclusive trade agree- 
ment with Cuba (61 Stat. (Pt. 4) 3699) and the note to 
the items specified in Part II of the said Schedule XX, 
spring clothespins the product of Cuba are included as 
item 412 in the list set forth in the ninth recital of Pro- 
clamation No. 2764 of January 1, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 
Supp., 11), as amended by Part III of Proclamation No. 
3105 of July 22, 1955 (3 CFR, 1955 Supp., 36), wherein 
a rate of duty of 8 cents per gross is specified for such 
spring clothespins ; 

10. WHEREAS, upon the withdrawal of the concession 
set forth in the said first item 412, it will be appropriate 
to carry out the said exclusive trade agreement with 
Cuba and the said trade agreement for accession to in- 
crease the rate of duty on spring clothespins the product 
of Cuba to 18 cents per gross: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the au- 
thority vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and by section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, and in 
accordance with the provisions of Article XIX of the 
said General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and with 
the provisions of the said exclusive trade agreement 
with the Government of the Republic of Cuba, do pro- 
claim that, effective after the close of business on De- 
cember 9, 1957, and until the President otherwise 
proclaims— 

(a) The said first item 412 in the said Schedule XX 
shall be withdrawn, and Proclamation No. 2867 of De- 
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cember 22, 1949, as supplemented, shall be suspended in- 
sofar as it applies to the said first item 412; 

(b) the rate of duty specified for item 412 in the 
ninth recital of the said proclamation of January 1, 1948, 
28 amended by Part III of the said proclamation of July 
22, 1955, shall be changed from “8 cents per gross” to 
“18 cents per gross”. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 9th day of No- 
vember in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and eighty-second. 


By the President : 


JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


LETTER TO CONGRESSIONAL CHAIRMEN: 


NovEMBER 9, 1957 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully considered the 
report of the United States Tariff Commission in the case 
of spring clothespins, and I agree with the majority of 
the Commission that this case satisfies the statutory con- 
ditions for relief under Section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act. As to the remedy to be applied, 
however, I do not find in the Commission’s report a suffi- 
cient justification for imposing the quota recommended 
by four of the Commissioners. 

The Tariff Commission majority recommended an ab- 
solute quota limiting spring clothespin imports to 650,000 
gross annually. 

Although the facts in this case do not all point in the 
same direction, as evidenced by the lack of unanimity 
among the Commissioners, the need for an absolute im- 


* Identical letters were sent to Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
Representative Jere Cooper, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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port quota has not been clearly established. Sales by the 
domestic industry, for example, have increased in recent 
years reaching an all-time high last year. Moreover the 
evidence does not clearly show that the customary remedy 
would be inadequate. A ten cent-per-gross increase in 
the rate of duty on imports would seem to be appropriate 
relief in view of the existing price differentials for pack- 
aged and bulk clothespins, the clothespin-size characteris. 
tics of imports, and the economic condition of the domestic 
industry. 

Accordingly, I have taken the necessary steps to increase 
the rate of duty on imports of spring clothespins by ten 
cents per gross. 

Sincerely, 


DwicutTt D. EISENHOWER 


President Decides Against _ 
Restrictions on Date Imports 
White House press release dated November 29 

The President on November 29 accepted the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s report on dates. The 
President’s action was based upon the Commis- 
sion’s investigation and upon its determinations 
of fact reported on November 4, 1957. The Tariff 
Commission found, with one member dissenting, 
that import restrictions were not warranted under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended. 

On August 7, 1957, the President requested the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the need for im- 
port restrictions.1_ The Commission’s investiga- 
tion and report were made under section 22, 
which authorizes the limitation of imports in 
order to prevent material interference with the 
Department of Agriculture’s price-support or 
marketing-order programs.? 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 2, 1957, p. 397. 


? Copies of the Commission’s report may be obtained 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25. D.C. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





a 


U.N. General Assembly Adopts Western Proposal on Principles 
of Disarmament; Votes To Enlarge Commission 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ' 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 4? 


Let me review the 10 resolutions standing be- 
fore the Committee on the subject of disarmament 
and the position which the United States will take 
in voting on them. 

The first resolution, sponsored by the delega- 
tion of Belgium, appears in document A/3630/- 
Corr. 1. I have already stated that the United 
States will support this resolution. We hope that 
the dissemination of information on armaments 
suggested in this proposal will add to public un- 
derstanding of the urgent need to reach agreement 
on disarmament. 

The second resolution, sponsored by the Soviet 
delegation, and appearing in document A/3674/- 
Rev. 1, calls for a 2- to 3-year suspension of nuclear 
tests. The position of the United States on this 
question has been fully explaixed in this debate, 
and there is no need to repeat it. We have de- 
clared ourselves in favor of suspension of testing 
in a way which will prevent the further buildup 
of stocks of nuclear weapons. Until that time 
we are firmly convinced that the continuing rela- 
tive defensive strength of the non-Soviet world 
depends to an important degree on the continua- 
tion of nuclear experiments. These experiments 
will be conducted with care and restricted to the 
number which we consider to be absolutely neces- 


*For statements by Ambassador Lodge in the Disarma- 
ment Commission on Sept. 30 and ‘n Committee I on 
Oct. 10, see BuLLETIN of Oct. 21, 1957, p. 631, and Oct. 
28, 1957, p. 667. 

?Made in Committee I (Political and Security) (U.S. 
delegation press release 2792). 
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sary. Accordingly, we will vote against the 
Soviet resolution. 

We are constrained to say that this reasoning 
also applies to the resolution sponsored by the 
delegation of India, appearing in document 
A/C.1/L.176/Rev. 4. 

Our position on the resolution submitted by the 
delegation of Japan must, reluctantly, be the 
same. There is much in the Japanese resolution 
with which we agree, but we are not able to sup- 
port it because of the extent to which it separates 
the question of nuclear experiments from the ques- 
tion of cessation of production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes. 

In resolution A/C.1/L.175/Rev.1, the Soviet 
Union proposes a 5-year agreement not to use nu- 
clear weapons. Many speakers in the general de- 
bate presented cogent reasons for opposing this 
proposal, which amounts to no more than a decla- 
ration of good intentions. The representatives of 
France and Israel, among others, have spelled out 
eloquently the limitations of this “declaratory” 
approach. We believe that the worst danger we 
face today is the use of force—any type of force— 
by an aggressor. The United States has repeat- 
edly said that it will not use any weapons, nuclear 
or conventional, in any manner not consistent with 
the solemnly assumed obligations in the charter 
of the United Nations. We reaffirm this policy. 
But we wish there to be no doubt on one point: 
The United States will not accept any restriction 
which cannot be controlled or which will lessen 
its ability to deter or counter force used by an 
aggressor. The United States will vote against 
this Soviet resolution. 
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Twenty-four Power Resolution 
on Fundamental Principles! 
The General Assembly, 


1954, 


armed forces, 


Committee of the Disarmament Commission, 


disarmament, 


the following: 


areas, and other points as required ; 


tion of future production of fissionable materials to 
non-weapons purposes under effective international 
control ; 

(c) The reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons 
through a programme of transfer, on an equitable and 
reciprocal basis and under international supervision, of 
stocks of fissionable material from weapons to non- 
weapons uses ; 





Recalling its resolution 808 (IX) of 4 November 


Emphasizing the urgency of decreasing the danger 
of war and improving the prospects of a durable peace 
through achieving international agreement on reduc- 
tion, limitation and open inspection of armaments and 


Welcoming the narrowing of differences which has 
resulted from the extensive negotiations in the Sub- 


Believing that immediate, carefully measured steps 
can be taken for partial measures of disarmament and 
that such steps will facilitate further measures of 


1. Urges that the States concerned and particularly 
those on the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission give priority to reaching a disarmament agree- 
ment which, upon its entry into force, will provide for 


(a) The immediate suspension of testing of nuclear 
weapons with prompt installation of effective interna- 
tional control, including inspection posts equipped with 
appropriate scientific instruments located within the 
territories of the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, Pacific Ocean 


(b) The cessation of production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes and the complete devo- 





(d) Reduction of armed forces and armaments 
through adequate safeguarded arrangements ; 

(e) The progressive establishment of open inspec. 
tion with ground and aerial components to guard 
against the possibility of surprise attack; 

(f) Joint study of an inspection system designed to 
ensure that the sending of objects through outer space 
will be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes; 

2. Requests the Disarmament Commission to recon- 
vene its Sub-Committee as soon as feasible for this 
purpose ; 

3. Requests the Disarmament Commission to invite 
its Sub-Committee to establish as one of its first tasks 
a group or groups of technical experts to study inspec- 
tion systems for disarmament measures on which the 
Sub-Committee may reach agreement in principle and 
to report to it within a fixed period ; 

4. Recommends that any such technical group or 
groups be composed of one expert from each of the 
States members of the Sub-Committee and one from 
each of three other member States which shall be des- 
ignated by the Secretary-General in consultation with 
the Sub-Committee ; 

5. Invites the Stutes concerned and particularly 
those which are members of the Sub-Committee of the 
Disarmament Commission to consider the possibility 
of devoting, out of the funds made available as a result 
of disarmament, as and when sufficient progress is 
made, additional resources to the improvement of liy- 
ing conditions throughout the world and especially in 
the less developed countries ; 

6. Requests the Sub-Committee to report to the Dis- 
armament Commission by 30 April 1958 on the progress 
achieved. 


10. N. doc. A/Res/1148 (XII) (A/C. 1/L. 179, as 
amended) ; adopted in plenary sessicn on Nov. 14 by a 
vote of 56-9 (Soviet bloc)-15. 








I come now to the resolution submitted by the 
delegation of India in document A/C.11/L.178/- 
Rey.2. Our basic objection to this resolution is 
that it in effect does away with the Disarmament 
Commission Subcommittee, asking the Disarma- 
ment Commission to appoint “representatives of 
States holding the differing views, and represent- 
atives of other States to be chosen by agreement” 
to consider the matters under discussion in the 
Subcommittee. As I stated earlier in this debate, 
the United States continues to believe in the util- 
ity and value of the present Subcommittee. Ac- 
cordingly, we will vote against this proposal. 

The delegation of India has submitted a third 
resolution, A/C.1/L.177, which proposes an ex- 
pansion of the membership of the Commission 
and of the Subcommittee. Many speakers in this 
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debate have voiced their reservations about ex- 
pansion of the Subcommittee. We agree with 
these speakers. We do not believe the situation in 
the Subcommittee would be improved by adding 
members or that the prospects of reaching agree- 
ment could be brightened by this act alone. 
Something much more fundamental is needed. We 
dealt with this problem at greater length in my 
opening statements in this Committee. None of 
the arguments in favor of expansion—and we 
have listened to them carefully and respectfully— 
have changed our view of this matter. These re- 
marks apply even more strongly to the latest 
Soviet resolution, appearing in A/C.1/797, which 
would expand the Subcommittee into a committee 
of 82 members. 

We have also noted the statement today by the 
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representative of the Soviet Union that the Soviet 
Union intends to leave the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and the Subcommittee. Mr. Chairman, we 
do not believe that any nation seriously wishes to 
stand for all future time before the world and be- 
fore recorded history as the nation which broke 
up and which ended humanity’s effort to achieve 
disarmament and to achieve peace. We trust that 
this is just a passing thought and that wiser coun- 
sels will prevail. 

I come now to the 24-power resolution in docu- 
ment A/C.1/L.179, which the United States has 
cosponsored. We are in favor of priority in the 
voting for this resolution. This resolution broadly 
outlines a program which the United States be- 
lieves is practical and realistic. It sets forth a 
number of fundamental points which could lead 
to first steps in disarmament. 

Before going on to the final resolution, let me 
agree with certain remarks of the representative 
of Canada concerning the need to be flexible—re- 
marks which have been echoed here by other mem- 
bers. The United States, too, is truly seeking a 
disarmament agreement. We are not making a 
“take it or leave it” proposition—not at all. We 
do not even suggest that our proposals are the last 
word. They were specifically introduced in a 
working paper, Mr. Chairman, a negotiating docu- 
ment. In seeking endorsement of this resolution, 
we emphasize our desire to see negotiations re- 
sumed. We are not seeking to impose a rigid 
framework on the future deliberations of the Sub- 
committee—not at all. We intend to maintain our 
approach of openmindedness and our approach of 
flexibility. We think that our proposals present 
a promising way in which to go, one goal to 
achieve. And we will certainly carefully study 
any alternative proposals submitted by other 
states. 

But we are convinced that endorsement by this 
Committee of the broad principles embodied in 
this resolution will point the way to a useful direc- 
tion to proceed and will show that the majority of 
members of the Assembly hope to see these prin- 
ciples given consideration by all of the negotia- 
tors. That does not seem like an extravagant hope. 
We can assure this Committee that ours is the ap- 
proach of flexibility for which the representative 
of Israel and others here have appealed. 

While I am discussing the 24-power resolution, 
let me set forth the views of the United States on 
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the amendments to it which have been proposed 
by various delegations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are three sets of 
amendments. The first, submitted by the delega- 
tions of Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Mexico, 
and Uruguay, appears in document A/C.1/L.181. 
Whereas this amendment deals with a principle 
with which the United States wholeheartedly 
agrees, I regret to say that we cannot support the 
amendment in its present form. The United 
States does agree that a portion of the savings 
realized from disarmament should be used to assist 
in economic development throughout the world. 
But some of these savings will have to be devoted 
to reduction in the burden of internal taxation 





Resolution on Dissemination 
of Information! 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that the armaments race, owing to 
advances of nuclear science and other modern forms 
of technology, creates means whereby unprece- 
dented devastation might be inflicted upon the en- 
tire world, and that peoples of all countries should 
be made to realize this, 

Considering that any agreement, whether par- 
tial or general, on the regulation of armaments 
necessarily implies adequate international control, 

Considering consequently that public opinion 
must be made aware both of the effects of modern 
weapons of all kinds and of the necessity of reach- 
ing a disarmament agreement providing effective 
measures of control, 

Considering that it is therefore desirable to seek 
ways and means of organizing an effective and 
continuing publicity campaign on a world-wide 
scale, under the auspices of the United Nations and 
disregarding all ideological or political considera- 
tions, 

1. Requests the Disarmament Commission to 
make recommendations on the nature of the in- 
formation to be disseminated and requests the 
Secretary-General to report to the Commission on 
the means available for conducting such an inter- 
national campaign ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the 
Disarmament Commission whatever assistance it 
may request for this purpose; 

3. Invites Member States to communicate to the 
Disarmament Commission or to the Secretary- 
General in good time any views they may see fit to 
submit as to the scope and content of the pro- 
posed campaign. 


7U.N. doc. A/Res/1149 (XII) (A/3630/Corr. 1) ; 
adopted in plenary session on Nov. 14 by a vote of 
71-9 (Soviet bloc)-1. 
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which now is required to support military pro- 
grams. Furthermore, some of these savings should 
be devoted to programs of schools, hospitals, and 
roadbuilding within our own country. We hope 
that the sponsors of this amendment will find it 
possible to revise their amendment in the light of 
the foregoing comments, and in that case we would 
be glad to support it. 

The second set of amendments, in document 
A/C.1/L.182, is submitted by the delegation of 
India. The United States will vote for the first 
amendment and will oppose the rest. The effect of 
these amendments is to isolate the suspension of 
testing as a matter for immediate implementation, 
regardless of progress in the other measures pro- 
posed. We have expressed ourselves clearly and 
repeatedly on this issue. 

The third set of amendments is proposed jointly 
by the delegations of Norway and Pakistan in 
document A/C.1/L.184. We believe that these 
amendments are most constructive, and we will 
support them. Adoption of this proposal would 
broaden participation in the working out of the de- 
tails through which measures agreed in principle 
in the Subcommittee would be carried out. There 
is no reason why the technical committees proposed 
could not begin to work quickly on the controls in- 
volved in the suspension of nuclear testing, in the 
reduction of conventional armaments, and in 
measures to safeguard against surprise attack. As 
these and other measures are agreed upon in the 
Subcommittee, they can be referred to the techni- 
cal committee for similar study. 

Finally, there is the resolution submitted by the 
delegation of Yugoslavia and found in document 
A/C.1/L.180. We respect the motives of the dele- 
gation of Yugoslavia in submitting this resolu- 
tion. There is much in it with which the United 
States can agree. But we believe that its adoption 
by this Committee would result in the abandon- 
ment of a principle to which the United States 
adheres: that before nuclear experiments are 
stopped there should be clear acceptance of the 
principle that fissionable materials manufactured 
for weapons purposes should be ended within a 
reasonable period of time. In calling for agree- 
ment on the suspension of testing as a matter of 
priority and as one which can be treated sepa- 
rately, we believe it is given undue importance as 
a disarmament measure and is not clearly related 
to the really important goal which we seek, which 
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is the cessation of production of fissionable mate. 
rials for weapons purposes. By voting for the 
Yugoslav resolution we would be committing our. 
selves to ending our efforts to improve the defen. 
sive applications of nuclear weapons. We would 
be doing this without a simultaneous commitment 
on the part of the Soviet Union to working out 
an agreement to end the indefinite buildup of the 
stocks of these weapons or of the means of deliver. 
ing them.* 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 14: 


I prefer not to make a point-by-point rebuttal 
of the speech of Mr. Kluznetsov [U.S.S.R.], 
which was characterized by Mr. Jules Moch 
[France] as a speech of cold violence. I might say 
it is of the standard order of vituperation against 
the United States. I do not think anybody 
seriously believes that the United States wants war 
and is against peace. And I do not think Mr, 
Kuznetsov himself really believes it. 

One big result, Mr. President, of the First Com- 
mittee’s work is the draft resolution now before 
you [A/C.1/L.179, as amended]. It contains a 
set of principles on which the United States be- 
lieves a sound beginning can be made in the dis- 
armament field. This resolution would make 
possible a speedy beginning on the ending of tests 
as part of an effective disarmament program. 

This resolution was improved by the amend- 
ment of Norway and of Pakistan concerning tech- 
nical committees to design inspection systems for 
every agreed phase of a disarmament program. 
We hope this provision will enable us to begin im- 
mediately some of the complex planning which, 
as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd [U.K.] pointed out, is 
needed in the inspection field. 

The resolution was further improved by the 
amendment submitted by India, recalling the As- 
sembly’s resolution of 1954, and by the amend- 
ment recommending that a portion of the savings 


* Committee I recommended to the General Assembly 
only two of the resolutions on disarmament which had 
been submitted. On Nov. 6 it adopted the 24-power draft 
resolution on fundamental principles (A/C.1/L.179, as 
amended) by a vote of 57-9-15 and the Belgian draft reso- 
lution on the dissemination of information on armaments 
(A/3630/Corr. 1) by a vote of 70-9-2. 

“Made in plenary session (U.S. delegation press release 
2808). 
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Resolution Enlarging Membership 
of Disarmament Commission! 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 502 (VI) of 11 January 
1952 establishing the Disarmament Commission, 

1. Decides to enlarge the Disarmament Com- 
mission by the addition of fourteen Member States 
which, for the first year, from 1 January 1958 to 
1 January 1959, shall be: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Tunisia and 
Yugoslavia ; 

2. Transmits to the Disarmament Commission the 
records of the proceedings of the First Committee 
during the twelfth session of the General Assembly 
at which disarmament was discussed. 


1U.N. doc. A/Res/1150 (XII) (A/L. 281/Rev. 1 
and Add. 1) ; adopted in plenary session on Nov. 19 
by a vote of 60-9 (Soviet bloc)-—11. 











to be achieved through a disarmament agreement 
be devoted to international development. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one fact about this 
resolution which the Soviet representative did not 
touch upon, and that is that it comes to us from 
the First Committee with the backing of 57 na- 
tions. The vote was 57 to 9, with 15 abstentions. 
That is not a bad vote. The rules require a two- 
thirds vote. That is considerably better than a 
two-thirds vote. It was reached after mature 
consideration, lengthy argumentation, oppor- 
tunity for rebuttal, and everything else. Yet when 
the Soviet representative discusses the resolution 
he never mentions it. It seems to me it is a per- 
tinent point and that it is hard to make a man 
of good will believe that everybody else is wrong. 

We present this resolution as a reasoned and 
practical basis for negotiation. Let me stress that. 
It is not a hard and fast position. We merely say 
that by adopting it the General Assembly will 
move one step closer to eventual agreement. 

Nothing that we urge here today, Mr. President, 
is final. Where so much is at stake for humanity, 
we do not believe there can ever be a last word 
from either side. What we offer are constructive 
suggestions which we think will make possible 
further serious negotiations. 

We therefore urge endorsement by the General 
Assembly for this resolution. This is, without a 
doubt, the most influential international body in 
history, this body of which we are all members. 
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By its votes the Assembly can do much to bring 
on new disarmament negotiations and to heighten 
the prospects for success. 

For our part, the United States pledges once 
again that we will persevere until we achieve an 
honest agreement. We will never become dis- 
couraged, we will never take “no” for an answer, 
and we do expect that all of us working together 
will succeed.® 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 19° 


The United States is opposed to the Soviet reso- 
lution for an 82-nation Disarmament Commission 
because it is clearly impractical. Indeed, it is an 
understatement to say that it would not improve 
the prospects for disarmament. 

The United States supports the resolution sub- 
mitted by Canada, India, Japan, Paragnay, Swe- 
den, and Yugoslavia [A/L. 231/Rev. 1 and Add. 
1]. We hope the resolution will contribute some- 
thing of value to serious disarmament negotia- 
tions, which we firmly believe are in the best in- 
terests of all concerned, including the Soviet 
Union. 

We hope that this resolution will be enacted 
without any amendments. We say this, of 
course, without derogatory implications for any 
member, but because the resolution as it stands 
does represent a very representative balance. 
The Albanian amendment [A/L. 236], which I 
have just seen, would destroy that balance. 

Mr. President, I said on November 4, “We do 
not believe that any nation seriously wishes to 
stand for all future time before the world and 
before recorded history as the nation which broke 
up and which ended humanity’s effort to achieve 
disarmament and to achieve peace.” Surely, the 
Soviet Union cannot now disregard the concilia- 





5° Following the vote on the 24-power draft resolution, 
Ambassador Lodge released the following statement (U.S. 
delegation press release 2818 dated Nov. 19) : 


“By the overwhelming vote of 60 to 9 the Assembly has 
emphatically proclaimed to the world—and to the Soviet 
Union—that it wants disarmament talks to continue. The 
Soviet Union cannot successfully disregard this massive 
expression of world opinion.” 

® Made in plenary session (U.S. delegation press release 
2816). 
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tory step which is before us in the shape of this 
resolution submitted by Canada, India, Japan, 
Paraguay, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, the United States hopes that 
this new proposal will receive the unanimous 
support of the Assembly and that it will improve 
the prospects for disarmament. 


(Mr. Lodge in a further statement said :] 


With all due respect to our distinguished col- 
league from India, we feel that the Assembly has 
considered disarmament, including the question 
of the enlargement of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, for many weeks. We do not think further 
delay will be helpful. The issues are very clear, 


and we should bring this matter before us to a 
speedy close. 

The Assembly has before it a reasonable pro- 
posal for enlargement of the Disarmament Com. 
mission, which has been sponsored by six nations, 
representing broad segments of Assembly opin- 
ion. We are sure that as time goes on the reason- 
able, constructive character of this proposal will 
become evident to all, even to those who are op- 
posed to it now. 

Let us therefore move ahead and adopt this 
proposal, which represents a genuine, conciliatory 
step in the right direction and which is put be- 
fore you in the utmost good faith. 


The Problem of Korea in the General Assembly 


Statements by Walter H. Judd 
US. Representative to the General Assembly 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 12! 


For more than a decade this Assembly has been 
deeply concerned with the problem of Korea. 
Our efforts have been directed to achievement of 
constant and clear-cut objectives—the establish- 
ment through peaceful means of a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korea under a repre- 
sentative form of government and the full restora- 
tion of international peace and security in the 
area. There is no lack of agreement on, or sup- 
port for, these objectives. Time and again the 
members of this Assembly have endorsed them, 
always by overwhelming majorities. 

The legitimate desire of the people of Korea 
for freedom, independence, and unification would 
have long since been realized but for the intran- 
sigent position of the U.S.S.R., its north Korean 
puppet, and Communist China. These Commu- 
nist regimes have repeatedly rejected every pro- 
posal for an equitable solution. They have per- 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Nov. 12 (U.S. delegation press release 2804). Mr. Judd 
is a Member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
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sistently frustrated every effort by this organiza- 
tion to bring about peaceful unification, even to 
the point of engaging in flagrant aggression 
against the Republic of Korea, the only lawful 
Korean government. Since 1945 the Communists 
have been afraid to give the people in north Korea 
an opportunity to exercise any freedom of choice. 

The Korean people have never had a real 
chance. To be sure, the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from the north took place in 1948, but only 
after the Soviets had spent 3 years installing a 
regime that would blindly follow Communist bid- 
ding. When the Communist rulers of north Ko- 
rea saw their position threatened by the growing 
strength of young democracy in the Republic of 
Korea, they abandoned forthwith any further 
pretext that they, too, sought peaceful unification. 
In June 1950 they launched a surprise attack 
across the 38th parallel in the last-ditch effort to 
unify the entire peninsula by force of arms. The 
United Nations responded immediately. Magnifi- 
cent history was made as the members of this 
organization rallied to the assistance of the tragic 
victims of the ruthless aggression from the north. 
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Collective action through the United Nations suc- 
cessfully countered this Communist aggression. 

When the Korean Communist armies were de- 
feated and demoralized, the Chinese Communist 
regime demonstrated its true character by openly 
joining the aggressors against the United Nations, 
instead of supporting the United Nations against 
the aggressors as the United Nations had called 
on all peace-loving countries to do. 

When, in turn, the Chinese Communists were 
being defeated in the early summer of 1951, the 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations proposed 
truce talks. That it was merely a maneuver to 
avoid total defeat, rather than a sincere effort to 
secure real peace and unification in Korea, was 
made unmistakably clear by the 2 years of stalling 
at Panmunjom, giving the Communist regimes 
time and opportunity to rescue and rebuild their 
weakened forces. 

The loss of lives by the Republic of Korea was 
enormous. In addition tens of thousands of men 
from 16 members of the United Nations gave their 
lives for the cause of freedom in Korea before the 
armistice was concluded in July 1953? and the 
Chinese Communist and north Korean regimes 
would admit their failure to seize the whole penin- 
sula by force. And once the armistice was signed, 
the Communist regimes brazenly violated its pro- 
visions, blocking the sincere efforts of the United 
Nations to obtain a peaceful settlement and 
achieve unification. 


Geneva Declaration on Korea 


The fundamental principles for a settlement in 
Korea, on the basis of which unification can be 
achieved, were set forth at the conclusion of the 
Geneva conference in 1954. The General Assem- 
bly has urged that a settlement be reached in ac- 
cordance with these principles. These funda- 
mental principles deserve repetition : 


1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 
aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend 
its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea, genuinely free elections should be held 
under United Nations supervision, for representatives in 
the national assembly, in which representation shall be 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 1953, p. 132. 

*For text of 16-nation Declaration on Korea, see ibid., 
June 28, 1954, p. 973. 
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in direct proportion to the indigenous population in 
Korea. 


As a result of the Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist refusal—at Geneva in 1954 and _ subse- 
quently—to discuss a settlement based on these 
principles, the armistice agreement, rather than a 
permanent political settlement as envisaged by 
that agreement, continues to provide the basis for 
maintenance of a truce in the area. 

An uneasy suspension of hostilities has existed 
under the armistice. Armed units patrol the two 
sides of the demilitarized zone. Men of the United 
Nations still stand guard, with their Korean com- 
rades-in-arms, against any possible renewal of 
aggression. While the world can be grateful that 
active hostilities have not been resumed, the situa- 
tion is still tense and fraught with danger. The 
Communist puppet regime in north Korea, aided 
and abetted by Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, feverishly built up and continues to main- 
tain a military posture designed for aggression. 
In north Korea today, Communist forces 
equipped with the latest weapons of war, includ- 
ing attack aircraft in massive numbers, total some 
35 divisions, including a rocket division. Ap- 
proximately half these forces are Chinese Com- 
munist troops who are in Korea in continued de- 
fiance of the United Nations. 

It will be recalled that in this resolution 
[February 1, 1951] the General Assembly noted 
the failure of the Chinese Communist regime to 
accept United Nations proposals for a peaceful 
settlement in Korea, found this regime to have 
engaged in aggression in Korea against the 
United Nations, and called on it to cease hostili- 
ties and withdraw its forces from Korea.‘ 

In these circumstances is it any wonder that 
we should express the gravest misgivings con- 
cerning the sincerity of Chinese Communist pro- 
fessions of exclusively peaceful intentions? All 
of us here recall the massive armed intervention 
of Communist China in Korea in November 1950. 
The records of this Assembly show the lengths 
to which we went then in seeking to bring about 
withdrawal of Chinese Communist forces from 
the north. All such efforts were in vain. More 
and more Chinese Communist troops poured 
across the Manchurian frontier into Korea. It 
was in these circumstances that this Assembly, on 


‘For text, see ibid., Jan. 29, 1951, p. 167, and Feb. 5, 
1951, p. 235. 
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February 1, 1951, found Communist China had 
committed aggression in Korea. That finding 
still stands. Until Communist China purges it- 
self of its Korean aggression—which it could 
begin to do by withdrawing its occupying forces 
from north Korea—we can have little basis for 
hope for solution of the Korean question. 


Communist Violations of Armistice Agreement 


Unhappily, the performance of the Communist 
regimes under the armistice agreement gives us 
added reason to question their sincerity with re- 
spect to a just and peaceful settlement in Korea. 
As the General Assembly already knows through 
reports by the United Nations Command, the 
Communist regimes consistently refused to allow 
any bona fide inspection of clear armistice viola- 
tions in north Korea. It is manifestly clear that 
the Communist regimes refused such inspection 
in order to protect themselves against public dis- 
closure of their large-scale, illegal, and unre- 
ported introductions of modern weapons into 
north Korea. These introductions have included, 
inter alia, over 700 aircraft, not a single one of 
which has been reported to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission in accordance with the 
armistice agreement; a large force of armored 
vehicles, only 51 of which have been duly reported 
in 4 years; modern Soviet artillery, mortars, and 
rockets, none of which have been reported; and 
many other known violations of like kind. 

Let me give a concrete and current example. 
At the 331st plenary meeting of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission at Panmunjom, on 
September 5, 1957, the Swiss representative made 
the following comment, which speaks volumes as 
regards the character of alleged Communist ad- 
herence to the armistice agreement: 


By June 21, 1957, the total turnover of combat aircraft 
reported by the United Nations Command side as having 
entered or left the territory under its military control 
amounted to approximately 22,800 units, resulting in a 
reported decrease in air-strength of about one thousand 
units for that side. In the corresponding period of nearly 
four full years, the Korean People’s Army and Chinese 
People’s Volunteers side, for the territory under its mili- 
tary control, has reported zero inbound flights and zero 
outbound flights of combat aircraft; its credit amounts 
to 34 units. This situation appears to be remarkable 
indeed. 


I should explain that the credit of 34 aircraft 
mentioned by the Swiss representative results 
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from Communist reports that 34 aircraft, includ. 
ing 8 MIG-15’s, had been destroyed. 

The scale of these violations, the frustration of 
the armistice inspection system by the Communist 
members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, and the tremendous size of the Chi- 
nese Communist troops remaining in north Korea 
compelled the United Nations Command in 1956 
and 1957 to take remedial actions, already re- 
ported to the United Nations. They were taken 
to protect the defensive position of the Command 
and to insure that it would not be helpless 
against a renewal of aggression. The action of 
the United Nations Command to preserve its own 
defensive position was initiated only after re- 
peated, futile attempts to obtain compliance by 
the Communist regimes with their obligations 
under the armistice. The record shows that the 
United Nations Command faithfully and honestly 
observed all provisions of the armistice agreement. 
The Communist regimes did not. 

The United Nations Command did not break 
the armistice agreement; it merely recognized 
that the Communist side had been breaking it all 
along and took necessary action to defend itself 
against violation. One party to an agreement 
clearly has the right of self-protection to redress 
the consequences of the violation of that agree- 
ment. by the other party. 


UNCURK Report 

Although there has been regrettably little prog- 
ress in achieving the basic objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea, we welcome the prog- 
ress which the Republic of Korea itself has 
made under most difficult and trying circum- 
stances. The United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea has 
again demonstrated its value by a report on de- 
velopments in the Republic of Korea. The ob- 
servations contained in the Commission’s report’ 
are most encouraging. Such reports are sub- 
mitted annually by UNCURK and form an im- 
partial record of the further development of de- 
mocracy in that part of Korea which is free and 
independent. This record reinforces the just 
rights of the Republic of Korea to be admitted 
as a full-fledged member of the United Nations. 
Once more, very recently, these rights have been 





* U.N. doc. A/3672. 
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denied the Republic of Korea because of another 
Soviet veto of its membership application.® 

In contrast to the situation in the Republic 
of Korea, where United Nations representation 
is welcomed, no impartial and objective observa- 
tion of developments in north Korea, either by 
UNCURK or any other United Nations body, 
has been permitted. There, in place of impar- 
tial United Nations observation, there are only 
the verbal claims and allegations of a Communist 
puppet regime that it practices democracy. 

The totalitarian nature of that regime has once 
more been amply demonstrated by its own state- 
ments with respect to the “elections” for deputies 
to the North Korean Supreme People’s Assembly 
which were reported to have been held on August 
97,1957. These were the first such so-called “elec- 
tions” held in north Korea since 1948 despite the 
stipulation in the puppet regime’s sv-called “con- 
stitution” providing for elections every 4 years. 
These “elections” were held in typical totalitarian 
fashion. The north Koreans unashamedly adver- 
tised a single slate of candidates—215 candidates 
for 215 districts. The regime duly reported that 
99.99 percent of eligible voters participated, 99.92 
percent of whom voted for the candidates “rec- 
ommended” by the regime, thus daring to exceed 
even many of the fabulous and incredible election 
percentages announced in the Soviet Union and 
its other satellites. 

Yet such a regime as this claims to represent 
the will of the Korean people. If the Communist 
regime of north Korea is confident that it has 
such popular support, why does it not permit its 
people some freedom of choice, some freedom of 
election? Why does it not permit Korean unifi- 
cation on the basis of the United Nations prin- 
ciples—genuinely free elections under United Na- 
tions supervision? The answer is obvious. Any 
free elections in north Korea or free all-Korean 
elections, the north Korean Communist leaders 
know, would lead to their defeat. 

The principal issues of the Korean question— 
unification and Communist performance under 
the armistice agreement—are not the only issues. 
The Communist side is also delinquent in their 


* For a statement made in the Special Political Com- 
mittee on Oct. 16 by Genoa S. Washington, U. S. Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly, during debate on the 
admission of new members, see BULLETIN of Nov. 25, 
1957, p. 854. 
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obligation to give a satisfactory accounting for 
2,720 personnel of the United ations Command 
who are known to have been «¢t one time in Com- 
munist hands. Most of these men were members 
of the military services of the Republic of Korea, 
but the list includes also 450 American service- 
men. There is plenty of evidence to convince my 
Government that the Communist side knows more 
about the whereabouts or fate of these unac- 
counted-for personnel than it has chosen to re- 
veal. Failure of the Communist side to account 
for the fate of these soldiers of the United Na- 
tions is just one more example of their per- 
formance. 

The north Korean Communist regime has now 
adhered to the Geneva conventions governing the 
treatment of prisoners of war, though with the 
same reservations as the Soviet Union. North 
Korean sincerity in this adherence could be dem- 
onstrated by satisfactorily accounting for the fate 
of these personnel of the United Nations Com- 
mand. 

Another particularly cruel injustice committed 
by the Communist side against the Korean people 
was the abduction, during the Communist occu- 
pation of Seoul, of thousands of innocent and 
helpless Korean civilians, from whom no report 
has been heard for 7 years. Here is a place where 
the north Korean Communist regime could begin 
to atone for its aggression by permitting these 
victims of war to return to their homes. 

My purpose in chronicling a portion of history 
of Communist bad faith in Korea is to demon- 
strate to this Assembly, however many times it 
may be necessary, the discrepancy between Com- 
munist words and deeds and to point out the steps 
the Communists should take to facilitate achieve- 
ment of our agreed objectives in Korea. The 
Communists constantly claim that they seek the 
peaceful unification of Korea. So far their 
actions and absence of actions, however, have 
simply proved that their claims are mere sham. 

If the Communist regime in north Korea and 
their supporters in Communist China and the 
Soviet Union really desire a peaceful settlement 
in Korea, they can begin to demonstrate their 
sincerity by taking the following steps: 


1. Withdraw the thousands of Chinese Com- 
munist troops of aggression which still occupy 
north Korea in defiance of the United Nations 
resolution of February 1, 1951. 
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2. Respond to the fair and still outstanding 
United Nations proposals for the peaceful uni- 
fication of Korea. 

3. Honor their obligation under the armistice 
agreement to account satisfactorily for the fate 
of the 2,720 military personnel whose fate still 
remains unknown. 

4. Return the thousands of abducted south 
Korean civilians to their homes in south Korea or, 
at least, disclose their fate. 


It has been more than 4 years since the fighting 
stopped in Korea and 10 long years since the 
United Nations first sought to settle the Korean 
question. Lack of progress is always a source of 
regret, but it is still not too late for the Com- 
munists to show good faith by responding to the 
clear mandate of this Assembly and making 
possible what we all earnestly desire—a settle- 
ment of the Korean question that will enable the 
people of that war-torn land to take their right- 
ful place in the community of nations. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 18’ 


My delegation has followed this debate with the 
most acute interest. We have noted the many 
speakers who with perception and force have re- 
called the events of the last 8 years: the ruthless 
aggression against the Republic of Korea by Com- 
munist forces from the north, the repulsing of 
that aggression by the combined efforts of United 
Nations forces, the violations of the armistice by 
the Communist side, and the frustration of ef- 
forts by the United Nations to achieve a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question on the basis 
of fair and just principles. A few speakers, how- 
ever, as in past debates on this item, have con- 
tinued their efforts to portray the United Nations 
as the aggressor and otherwise to distort the rec- 
ord of history. 

While the true facts are well known and, I am 
sure, fully appreciated by this committee, I feel 
that these distortions again require correction. 
We shall continue to put the record straight just 
as often as it is distorted. 


e 


The Aggression in Korea 
First of all, simply and directly, the aggression 


7™Made in Committee I on Nov. 18 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2810). 
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in Korea was committed by Communist forces 
against the Republic of Korea. This fact was 
reported by the United Nations Commission on 
Korea from Seoul. The General Assembly in its 
resolution of February 1, 1951, found that the 
Chinese Communist regime “by giving direct aid 
and assistance to those who were already com- 
mitting aggression in Korea and by engaging in 
hostilities against United Nations forces there, 
has itself engaged in aggression in Korea.” It is 
ironic, indeed, to hear the supporters of these ag- 
gressors claim before this body that the United 
States and the United Nations committed aggres- 
sion. It was the United Nations, responding to 
the appeal of the Republic of Korea for assist- 
ance, which took collective action to meet the ag- 
gression against that country. This was truly one 
of the finest hours of the United Nations. 

I now turn to the record regarding performance 
under the armistice agreement. 


Violations of the Armistice by the Communist Side 


The armistice agreement terminated hostilities 
in Korea on July 27, 1953. This agreement con- 
tained important provisions regarding the main- 
tenance of the relative military balance existing at 
that time. It provided for an inspection and 
supervisory mechanism to insure the maintenance 
of that balance and, thus, stability in the area 
until a political settlement could be achieved. 

The Communist side from the beginning vio- 
lated the provisions of the armistice agreement 
by failing to report shipments, by frustrating 
inspection and supervisory procedures, and by 
importing large quantities of reinforcing combat 
materiel. The United Nations Command ob- 
served these provisions strictly. 

Repeated attempts to induce the Communist 
side to change its attitude toward the armistice 
and comply with these provisions were fruitless. 
The United Nations Command, therefore, was 
compelled to suspend provisionally the provisions 
of the armistice on inspection and to announce 
that it considered itself entitled to be relieved of 
obligations under subparagraph 13 (d) governing 
the introduction of combat materiel. The situa- 
tion resulting from the gross violations of these 
provisions by the Communist side compelled the 
United Nations Command to take these actions 
in its own defense and in order to preserve the 
substance of the armistice agreement. The neces- 
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sity for these actions has been fully set forth 
in reports of the Unified Command to the United 
Nations on August 15, 1956 (A/3167, 16 August 
1956), and August 9, 1957 (A/3631, 13 August 
1957). I commend these reports to your attention 
again. 

Here let me highlight, however, a small portion 
of the evidence which clearly demonstrates the 
bad faith of the Communist side and its gross 
violations of the armistice agreement. 


Communist Disregard of Inspection and Reporting 
Provisions of the Armistice 

In light of the record it is indeed ironical that 
the assertion should be made that the United 
Nations Command weakened the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams. From the very first the 
United Nations Command bent its every effort 
to establish a strong supervisory body. In the 
negotiation of the agreement it recommended that 
in addition to neutral ground-inspection teams 
there be neutral aerial-inspection teams which 
would have freedom of movement over all of 
Korea. The Communist side rejected this pro- 
posal. The United Nations Command also pro- 
posed that inspection teams be located at 12 ports 
of entry on each side of the demilitarized zone. 
The Communist side would accept only 5 ports 
of entry and, after they were agreed upon, pro- 
ceeded to bypass these. Furthermore, the move- 
ments of inspection personnel at these ports of 
entry were severely restricted. Railroad lines, 
railroad stations, and airfields were even declared 
“off limits” to neutral inspection team personnel. 
Train schedules were withheld as being “military 
secrets.” 

The Communist side also grossly violated the 
provisions of the armistice concerning the re- 
porting of the introduction of combat materiel. 
The armistice was concluded on July 27, 1953. 
The United Nations Command began the next 
day to furnish the required reports. No reports 
of any kind of incoming materials were made 
by the Communist side until February 9, 1954. 
They then reported the receipt of one—I empha- 
size one—37-millimeter antiaircraft gun. 

In the entire period of 4 years since the 
armistice, the Communist side reported the intro- 


®For texts, see BULLETIN of Sept. 3, 1956, p. 390, and 
Sept. 2, 1957, p. 393. 
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duction of no aircraft whatsoever. Its reports 
of other combat materiel were so low as to be 
totally incompatible with the magnitude of the 
forces maintained in north Korea. With some 
35 Communist divisions in north Korea at present, 
and many more previously, it is self-evident that 
there was a deliberate refusal by the Communist 
side to report the combat materiel introduced to 
support these forces, replace equipment, and 
maintain training activities. The armistice pro- 
visions were willfully ignored. 

The Swiss and Swedish members of the NNSC 
[Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission] sum- 
marized as follows the situation with respect to 
inspection in a memorandum to the Military 
Armistice Commission on May 7, 1954: 

The United Nations Command side, for its part, took 
from the beginning a broad view of its obligations and 
threw itself open to full control by the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams stationed at the ports of entry in the 
territory under its military control. ... No restrictions 
were imposed on the control activities of the Inspection 
Teams. On the contrary, full access was given to what- 
ever documents they want to consult. The Inspection 
Teams took full advantage of these privileges. 

The Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Vol- 
unteers’ side, on the other hand, adopted a rigid pro- 
cedure. ... It never submitted any other documents 
for inspection than prior notification reports. Beyond 
inspection of duly reported combat materiel, the Inspec- 
tion Teams were unable to check efficiently on other 
movements and this because of the stand taken by their 
Czechoslovak and Polish Members. . . . All efforts under- 
taken by the Swedish and Swiss Members of the Inspec- 
tion Teams in order to increase the scope and the fre- 
quency of the spot check controls have been constantly 
and persistently frustrated. The way these spot check 
controls are carried out they have merely become a face- 
Saving device devoid of any real significance. The In- 
spection Teams in the North have therefore never gained 
the insight in movements of materiel as have the In- 
spection Teams in the South. 


So much for the performance of the Com- 
munist side in failing to comply with the report- 
ing and inspection provisions of the armistice 
agreement. I now turn to the record of illegal 
introduction of combat materiel into north Korea 
by the Communist side following the signing of 
the armistice. 


illegal Introduction of Combat Materiel 


Under subparagraph 13 (d) of the armistice 
agreement both sides agreed not to introduce re- 
inforcing aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, 
and ammunition except for replacement of then- 
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existing items. Here is the record of the Com- 
munist side on aircraft: 

During combat operations in Korea, Com- 
munist aircraft were forced to operate from bases 
in the “privileged sanctuary north of the Yalu.” 
Up until the very day the armistice was signed, 
United Nations Command aircraft had complete 
control of the air over Korea. Aerial photo- 
graphs taken just prior to the signing of the 
armistice show that airfields in north Korea were 
completely destroyed and were entirely unable to 
handle operational aircraft. The armistice period 
thus began with the Communist side having no 
operational combat aircraft in Korea or facilities 
to support them. 

Soon after the armistice was signed, however, 
United Nations Command radar equipment be- 
gan to trace air activity on the Communist side. 
Air activity over north Korea was zero at the 
time the armistice came into effect. In the first 
month following the signing of the armistice, 
United Nations Command radars tracked a total 
of about 100 enemy aircraft movements over 
north Korea and adjacent water. Seven months 
later, in March 1954, the monthly count of enemy 
aircraft movements in the same area had increased 
to more than 4,200. In addition to this increase, 
individual trackings showed that jet-aircraft 
activity constantly increased. At the present time, 
the United Nations Command has established that 
more than 700 combat-type aircraft, the majority 
of which are the latest type jets, have been illegally 
introduced into north Korea. ‘They are now 
based on the reconstructed and improved airfields, 
all of which were useless when the armistice 
was signed. 

As I have noted, the Communist forces in north 
Korea did everything they could to prevent satis- 
factory inspection of their airfields by Neutral 
Nations Inspection Teams. It was impossible, 
however, for the Communist side to conceal all 
evidence of the introduction of aircraft into north 
Korea. The Swedish and Swiss members of the 
Neutral Nations Inspection Teams reported see- 
ing numerous MIG-type jet aircraft at Mirim-ni, 
Sunan, Taechon, Pyong-ni, Namsi, and Uiju air- 
fields in March and April of 1955. They also 
reported seeing thousands of skid marks on run- 
ways evidencing the heavy traffic of jet and con- 
ventional-type aircraft. 
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In addition to these violations regarding air- 
craft, there has been a steady stream of military 
equipment, including tanks, armored cars, rocket 
launchers, howitzers, heavy mortars, and heavy 
artillery flowing into north Korea since the sign- 
ing of the armistice agreement. Specifically, the 
Communists have introduced into north Korea 
heavier and more destructive weapons, higher ve- 
locity guns, and heavy mortars. These weapons 
include 122-millimeter or larger artillery pieces, 
75/76 gun-howitzers, and 120-millimeter mortars, 
Many T-34 tanks equipped with 76-millimeter 
guns have been replaced with T-34 tanks with 
larger and more powerful 85-millimeter guns. 
Outmoded antitank weapons have been replaced 
with the latest rocket launchers, a total of over 
3,900 having been introduced since the effective 
date of the armistice. 


Remedial Actions by the U.N. Command 

In the circumstances I have discussed, the right, 
in fact the obligation, of the United Nations Com- 
mand to take remedial actions is self-evident. 
The original intent of subparagraph 13(d) was to 
maintain the relative military balance existing 
when the armistice agreement was signed. The 
Communist side, by violating subparagraph 
13(d) while the United Nations Command strict- 
ly observed it, drastically upset that balance. 
The United Nations Command is now taking, 
therefore, appropriate steps to strengthen its de- 
fensive position. The purpose of these steps thus 
is not to destroy but to maintain the armistice 
agreement by restoring the relative military bal- 
ance existing on 27 July 1953. As stated in the 
announcement of 21 June 1957° in the Military 
Armistice Commission and in the Unified Com- 
mand Report to the United Nations (document 
A/3631), the United Nations Command intends 
to fully observe, as it has in the past, the cease- 
fire provision and all other provisions of the 
armistice agreement save to the extent it is en- 
titled to be relieved from compliance because of 
violations by the Communist side. It is the pur- 
pose and duty of the United Nations Command, 
as intended by the armistice agreement, to pre- 
serve the military balance which will deter the 
resumption of hostilities in Korea rather than to 
invite it. 


* Ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 58. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that we have set the 
record straight on many of the distortions which 
have been put forward in this debate. 

There is one other point with which I wish 
to deal briefly. Reference has been made in this 
committee to certain incidents involving U.S. mil- 
itary personnel in Korea. My delegation greatly 
regrets the tone and character of those remarks. 
Their purpose is all too apparent. 

I wish to state categorically to the committee: 
Whenever any incident occurs involving a United 
States serviceman and a Korean, it is thoroughly 
and promptly investigated by military author- 
ities. On the basis of these investigations, 
whether the incident is accidental or otherwise, 
appropriate action is taken as required by the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. I also wish 
to point out that U.S. military authorities have 
taken firm measures in cooperation with the au- 
thorities of the Korean Government to prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents. 


Settlement of the Korean Problem 

The armistice agreement was not intended to be 
a permanent or final settlement of the Korean 
problem. It recommended that a political con- 
ference be convened to deal with this matter. 

The Communist side at first frustrated and ob- 
structed the convening of such a conference. 
When a conference was finally held at Geneva in 
1954, the Communist side made it clear that the 
only settlement it would accept in Korea would 
be one permitting control by the Communist side 
not only over north Korea but over all of Korea. 
It refused free and fair elections in Korea under 
United Nations supervision. It even claimed the 
United Nations was, in effect, the aggressor and 
therefore without competence to deal with a Ko- 
rean settlement. This position of the Commu- 
nist side has not changed. Speeches before this 
committee have again made this clear. 

United Nations objectives in Korea have been 
constant: the establishment through peaceful 
means of a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of govern- 
ment and the full restoration of international 
peace and security in the area. 

The Communist side, obviously, does not seek 
these same objectives. For this reason it rejects 
the fair and just principles advanced by the 
United Nations as a basis for the settlement of 
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Text of Resolution on Korea ' 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/801 


The General Assembly, 

Having received and noted the report of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea, 

Recalling its resolutions 195 (III) of 12 Decem- 
ber 1948, 498 (V) of 1 February 1951, 811 (IX) of 
11 December 1954, 910 (X) of 29 November 1955 
and 1010 (XI) of 11 January 1957, 

Noting that the Armistice Agreement of 27 July 
1953 remains in effect, 

1. Reaffirms that the objectives of the United 
Nations are to bring about by peaceful means the 
establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Korea under a representative form of gov- 
ernment and the full restoration of international 
peace and security in the area ; 

2. Urges that continuing efforts be made to this 
end ; 

3. Calls upon the communist authorities con- 
cerned to accept the established United Nations 
objectives in order to achieve a settlement in Korea 
based on the fundamental principles for unification 
set forth by the nations participating on behalf of 
the United Nations in the Korean political con- 
ference, held at Geneva in 1954, and reaffirmed by 
the General Assembly ; 

4. Requests the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea to 
continue its work in accordance with relevant reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to place the 
Korean question on the provisional agenda of the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly. 


*Sponsored by Australia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, and United 
States (U.N. doc. A/C. 1/L. 192) ; adopted by Com- 
mittee I on Nov. 18 by a vote of 53 to 9 (Soviet 
bloc), with 15 abstentions, and in plenary session 
Nov. 29 by a vote of 54-9-16. 











the Korean problem. Until the Communist side 
demonstrates sincerity in seeking a solution to this 
problem, there can be little hope for a settlement. 

Let me repeat what I said in my earlier state- 
ment in this committee. If the Communist re- 
gime in north Korea and their supporters in Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union really de- 
sire a peaceful settlement in Korea, they can be- 
gin to demonstrate their sincerity by taking the 
following steps: 

a. Withdraw the thousands of Chinese Com- 
munist troops of aggression which still occupy 
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north Korea in defiance of the United Nations 
resolution of February 1, 1951. 

b. Respond to the fair and still outstanding 
United Nations proposals for the peaceful uni- 
fication of Korea. 

ce. Honor their obligation under the armistice 
agreement to account satisfactorily for the fate 
of the 2,720 military personnel whose fate still 
remains unknown. 

d. Return the thousands of abducted south Ko- 
rean civilians to their homes in south Korea or, 
at least, disclose their fate. 

A draft resolution *° is before this committee 
which, in the opinion of my delegation, sets forth 
the basis on which progress can still be made to- 
ward a settlement in Korea. Reiteration of the 
principles in this resolution and their acceptance 
by the Communist side could lead, at last, to res- 
olution of the Korean question, which the United 
Nations has been struggling to achieve for 10 
years. This committee can do no less than re- 
assert the basic principles upon which a settle- 
ment of the Korean problem can be reached and 
steadfastly adhere to those principles. 


U.N. Provides for Continuation 
and Financing of UNEF 


STATEMENT BY A. S. J. CARNAHAN! 


The creation by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Emergency Force is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the organization and 
one of which we can all be proud. It has demon- 
strated the ability of the United Nations to act 
concretely in a very difficult and complex situa- 
tion. It has demonstrated the capacity of this 
organization to create new instruments to deal 
with new problems. 

This achievement has been made possible by the 
efforts of a great many people. First on the list 


U.N. doc. A/C. 1/L. 192. 

* Made in plenary session on Nov. 22 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2819). Ms. Carnahan is a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and a U.S. representative 
to the General Assembly. For a summary of U.N. Secre- 
tary-General.Dag Hammarskjold’s report to the General 
Assembly on the UNEF (U.N. doc. A/3694), see United, 
Nations Revicw, a 1957, p. 15. 
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must be the Secretary-General and his able staff, 
whose drive and outstanding administrative skill 
translated a resolution of the General Assembly 
into a force in being and on the spot in a matter 
of 8 days. It is hard to imagine how this nearly 
superhuman job was done. Fortunately the able 
men who made this phenomenal accomplishment 
possible are still active in looking after the con- 
tinuing needs of the Force. 

Next we owe a special debt to the 10 nations, in 
every region of the world, which have sent mem- 
bers of their own armed forces to the area to 
make up the Force. All of these nations have as- 
sumed burdens and difficulties beyond the normal 
requirements of the United Nations membership. 
They deserve our commendation and our respect 
for their great joint contribution to peace. 

Most of all, our congratulations and _ hearty 
thanks should go to General Burns? and to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the United Nations Emergency 
Force itself. They have traveled a long way from 
home and have served with admirable intelligence 
and discipline in a task for which, in many ways, 
there is no precedent. They are in the truest sense 
soldiers of peace, and they have earned the ad- 
miration of the world. 

That the Emergency Force has been successful 
is evidenced by the fact that we are today discuss- 
ing this question in a period when quiet reigns in 
the area to which the UNEF is assigned. That 
fact is a great credit to the Force itself and a cause 
for all of us to be thankful. But it requires us to 
use imagination. We have to remember, in this 
moment of calm, the atmosphere of imminent 
danger in which the UNEF was born a year ago. 
We have to realize that such a danger can possibly 
recur. If we think in those terms, we can ap- 
proach the matter in hand with the seriousness 
which it demands. 

At the time of its creation the United Nations 
Emergency Force was applauded throughout the 
world as a courageous and imaginative step in 
international cooperation for peace. That initial 
enthusiastic acceptance, by itself, might not mean 
much, since in moments of crisis we sometimes 
tend to make unusual judgments. But the im- 
pressive fact is that the UNEF has lived up to 
our great expectations. For a year now it has 
stood watch for us in a most sensitive area. Secre- 


*Gen. HE. L. M. Burns, Commander of the UNEF. 
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tary-General Hammarskjold, in his report of Oc- 
tober 9,° called it a “significant pioneering effort 
in the evolution of methods of peace-making.” 
The facts which he reports fully justify that state- 
ment. In paragraph 41 of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report we read this: 

Since the Force was deployed along the Gaza line and 


to the south of it there has been a steady reduction in 
the number and the severity of incidents along that line. 


And further in the report he has said: 
There have been no raids from either side... . 


Those few words, Mr. President, are proof 
enough that, where earlier efforts failed, the 
United Nations Emergency Force is a historic 
success. 

Obviously, there remain important financing 
problems to be dealt with to assure the continua- 
tion of the Force so long as it is needed. Many 
governments, including the Government of the 
United States, have endeavored to reduce the 
magnitude of these financial problems by offering 
to the United Nations for the use of the Emer- 
gency Force certain special assistance. This as- 
sistance has taken many forms. It has included 
the furnishing, without charge, of services and 
supplies as well as cash contributions. 

When the Secretary-General’s report was is- 
sued, it appeared that this session of the General 
Assembly would have to raise an amount of be- 
tween $40 million and $45 million in order to 
assure the continuation of the Force. This total 
included an amount of about $18 million for the 
period ending December 31, 1957, and about $25 
million for the period beyond that date. How- 
ever, within the past few weeks a number of gov- 
ernments have offered additional special assistance 
to the United Nations in an effort to reduce the 
amount required to be raised for the period ending 
December 31, 1957.4. The U.S. Government has 
offered an amount of $12 million for this purpose. 
The U.S. Government—and I believe others also— 
have made these offers on the assumption that any 
amount still required for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1957, and the amount required for the 
period after that date would be raised by assessing 
all members on the basis of the regular scale of 
assessments. 


° U.N. doc. A/3694 and Add. 1. 
‘For a note by the Secretary-General regarding offers 
of special assistance, see U.N. doc. A/3745 dated Nov. 19. 
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There can be no doubt that the financial sup- 
port of the Emergency Force is a United Nations 
responsibility. The Force was brought into being 
by the overwhelming majority of the member na- 
tions of this organization—in fact, without a 
single dissenting vote. Every significant deci- 
sion pertaining to the functioning and financing 
of UNEF has been approved by the majority of 
the members. Now, the responsibility of the mem- 
bers obviously does not stop there. It is not 
sufficient merely to create UNEF and to give it 
tasks to perform. The members must also sup- 
port it financially, and it is their responsibility to 
agree to the means of doing this. 

We are happy to know that there is before us a 
resolution, sponsored by 21 governments, which 
embodies this principle of United Nations respon- 
sibility. We believe that this resolution deals 
very adequately with the financial problems which 
are involved in maintaining the Emergency Force, 
and the U.S. delegation will, of course, vote for it. 
We believe that the adoption of this resolution 
will demonstrate to all that the membership of 
the United Nations is prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the decisions taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We are all aware that, as stated in the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, certain members of the 
organization have declined to join in the financ- 
ing of the Emergency Force. Whatever may be 
the reason for such an attitude, the U.S. delega- 
tion is certain that the vast majority of members 
will not accept it as a guide for their own action. 

We note, Mr. President, that the draft reso- 
lution before us provides that, after decisions 
by the plenary session on matters of principle, 
there will be referred to the Fifth Committee the 
matter of reviewing cost estimates for the Emer- 
gency Force so that that committee may make such 
recommendations as may appear appropriate. 
We believe that this is a very wise provision since 
it will assure all our governments that proper 
financial control is being maintained with respect 
to the costs of the Emergency Force and that the 
Force is being maintained as economically as is 
possible under the circumstances. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish again to 
congratulate the Secretary-General and his staff, 
the individual members of the Emergency Force, 
and the governments which have contributed in 


5 U.N. doc. A/L. 235 and Add. 1. 
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various ways to its successful operation. I wish 
also to congratulate the sponsors of the resolution 
now befbre us, who have provided us with a con- 
crete pgoposal for dealing with the important 
financiak problems with which we are faced. I am 
certain that the vast majority of members, in 
voting on this resolution, will match the spirit of 
constructive collaboration which has been so evi- 
dent in the Emergency Force itself and thus pro- 
vide positive evidence of United Nations capacity 
for effective action. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1000 (ES-I) of 5 November 
1956, 1001 (ES-I) of 7 November 1956, 1089 (XI) of 
21 December 1956, 1135 (XI) of 2 February 1957 and 
1090 (XI) of 27 February 1957 concerning the establish- 
ment, organization, functioning and financing of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, 

Noting with appreciation the report of the Secretary- 
General on the Force of 9 October 1957 (A/3694), and the 
effective assistance rendered by the Advisory Committee 
on UNEF, 

Mindful of the contribution of the Force to the main- 
tenance of quiet in the area, 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the assistance rendered 
to the Force by Members who have contributed troops 
and other support and facilities and its hope that such 
assistance will be continued as necessary; 

2. Approves the principles and proposals for allocation 
of costs between the Organization and Members con- 
tributing troops as set forth in paragraphs 86. 88 and 91 
of the report of the Secretary-General (A/3694), and 
authorizes the Secretary-General in connexion therewith 
to enter into such agreements as may be necessary for 
reimbursement of appropriate extra and extraordinary 
costs to Members contributing troops ; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to expend an addi- 
tional amount for the Force, for the period ending 31 De- 
cember 1957, up to a maximum of $13.5 million and, as 
necessary, an amount for the continuing operation of the 
Force beyond that date up to a maximum of $25 million, 
subject to any decisions taken on the basis of the review 
provided for in paragraph 5; 

4. Decides that the expenses authorized in paragraph 3 
shall be borne by the Members in accordance with the 
scale of assessments adopted by the General Assembly for 
the financial years 1957 and 1958 respectively, such other 
resources as may have become available for the purpose 


° U.N. doc. A/L.235; sponsored by Brazil, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Norway, 
Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia ; adopted in plenary session on Nov. 22 by a vote of 
51-11-19. 
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in question being applied to reduce the expenses before 
the apportionment for the period ending 31 December 
1957 ; 

5. Requests its Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee, with the assistance of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to examine, in 
the light of the present resolution, the cost estimates for 
maintaining the Force contained in the report of the 
Secretary-General and to make such recommendations ag 
it considers appropriate concerning the expenditure au- 
thorized under paragraph 3. 


OAS CounciliTo Establish 
Nuclear Energy Commission 


Following is a statement made by John Q. 
Dreier, US. Representative on the Council of 
the Organization of American States, at a meeting 
of the Council on November 6, together with the 
text of a resolution approved by the Council on 
November 21. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR DREIER 


Members of the Council may recall that at the 
meeting of the Chiefs of State of the American 
Republics in Panama in July 1956 President 
Eisenhower, in proposing the establishment of the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives, singled out, “as one useful avenue of 
effort” for the Committee, deliberation on ways in 
which the American States could “hasten the bene- 
ficial use of nuclear forces throughout the hemi- 
sphere.”! The members of the Committee in the 
course of their discussions showed special interest 
in the matter of inter-American collaboration in 
the field of the peaceful application of nuclear 
energy, and their unanimous recommendation on 
the subject to the Chiefs of State (recommenda- 
tion No. 24) provides for the modest beginning of 
activity by the Organization of American States 
in this field.’ 

The Committee of Presidential Representatives 
recommended that there be established within the 
Organization of American States the Inter-Amer- 


7 BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219. 

* For a statement by President Eisenhower concerning 
the report of the Inter-American Committee of Presi- 
dential Representatives, published on May 25, together 
with a Committee announcement made on May 8 at the 
conclusion of its final meeting, see ibid., June 24, 1957, 
p. 1014. 
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jean Nuclear Energy Commission, which would be 


| composed of representatives of the member states 


and whose statutes would be approved by this 
Council. The Commission would serve as a cen- 
ter of consultation for the governments of the 
member states of the Organization of American 
States in matters pertaining to the peaceful ap- 
plication of nuclear energy. The Commission, 
meeting periodically, would assist the American 
Republics in developing a coordinated plan for 
research and training in nuclear energy and 
would coordinate its own activities with those of 
similar international organizations. The Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives recom- 
mended that instructions be given to the members 
of this Council that it take the necessary steps 
to set up the Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission and that it request the Secretary 
General to assist in the preparatory work for the 
holding of the first meeting of the Commission. 
It will be noted in this connection that the Secre- 
tary General has requested funds for this pur- 
pose in the 1958-59 budget of the Pan American 
Union presently under consideration by the 
Finance Committee of the Council. It was also 
recommended by the Committee of Presidential 
Representatives that the Pan American Union be 
requested by this Council to prepare appropriate 
studies of comparative nuclear-energy legislation 
for the use of the governments. Other recom- 
mendations of the Committee referred to activities 
in the nuclear-energy field by inter-American 
specialized organizations. 

The position of my Government on this general 
subject was set forth by the United States member 
of the Committee of Presidential Representatives, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, in a statement to the 
Committee on January 28, 1957. He pointed out 
that the United States would “support and prose- 
cute vigorously the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes in the hemisphere” and 
would maintain close cooperation with the Organ- 
ization ot American States in programs of nuclear 
energy development. Dr. Eisenhower set forth 
the United States view that a special combination 
of bilateral and multilateral efforts in the fields 
of medicine, agriculture, and industry would seem 
to be especially suitable to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and that an inter-American nuclear energy 
body would be able to prepare and recommend to 
the American Republics a coordinated plan for 
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nuclear research and training and might also 
serve as a regional group to cooperate with the 
programs of the recently organized International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

In the opinion of my Government it is fitting 
that this Council should now take cognizance of 
the recommendation of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives referred to 
above and should consider the steps which might 
be initiated to carry it out. To this end, I am 
submitting for the Council’s consideration a draft 
resolution which is procedural in nature and 
which would lead to the implementation of the 
first and principal step recommended by the above- 
mentioned Committee, i. e. the establishment of an 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission. 
According to the draft resolution, the Council 
would set up a special committee to prepare for 
its consideration a draft statute of this Commis- 
sion and would request the Secretary General to 
do the necessary work preparatory to the hold- 
ing of the Commission’s first. meeting. 

I do not contemplate that the Council will 
vote on the draft resolution today, but I would 
hope that the Council members who so desire 
may be able to ascertain the viewpoints of their 
governments on this matter, in order that definite 
action on the draft resolution might be taken in 
the next regular meeting of the Council. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN NUCLEAR ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 


The Council approved the following resolution : 


WHEREAS: 

The Inter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives (CPR) pointed out in Recommendation 24 that 
“The peaceful application of nuclear energy constitutes 
one of the most important fields for inter-American col- 
laboration and is therefore one in which the Organiza- 
tion of American States should play a role”; 

The Inter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives recommended that there be established within 
the OAS a commission of a technical nature, to be called 
the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission (IANEC) 


> Approved by the Council unanimously on Nov. 21. 
The resolution as approved consisted of the U.S. draft 
with some minor changes in language adopted during the 
meeting. 
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on which, it was suggested, the member states of the Or- 
ganization would be represented by officials familiar with 
their respective nuclear energy programs, accompanied by 
such advisers as they might need ; and 

It is now desirable to take the necessary steps for the 
organization of the proposed commission and the initia- 
tion of its work, 

THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

RESOLVES : 

1. To establish a special committee‘ of seven members, 
to: 

a. Prepare, for consideration and approval by the Coun- 
cil of the OAS, a draft statute of the IANEC, based upon 
the principles stated in paragraph 2.a of Recommendation 
24 of the CPR; and 

b. Recommend to the Council such other preparatory 
measures as it might take for the holding of the first 
meeting of the IANEC. 

2. To request the Secretary General to: 

a. Make an initial survey of needs for research and 
training in the field of nuclear energy and its utilization 
for peaceful purposes, to be considered at the first meet- 
ing of the IANEC; 

b. Make a survey of the bibliographical and informa- 
tional services in regard to nuclear energy and its appli- 
cation for peaceful purposes that are available to the 
governments and to private institutions in the American 
countries, and propose to the IANEC a plan for the estab- 
lishment of such services in this field as the OAS might 
usefully provide; and 

e. Assist in other necessary preparatory work. 


II 


SPECIAL MEETING To TAKE COGNIZANCE OF THE POINTS OF 
VIEW OF THE GOVERNMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF PRESIDENTIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The Council decided to hold a special meeting on 
Monday, November 25 next, to take cognizance of the 
points of view of the governments on the recommendations 
of the Inter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives. 


SEATO Seminar To Study 
Communist Subversion 


Press release 645 dated November 26 ~~; 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization’s 
seminar on countering Communist subversion 
opened on November 26 at Baguio, Philippines, 
with an address by Philippine President Carlos 
P. Garcia. ~ 





*The chairman, under the authority vested in him by 
the Council, appointed the representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the United States, and 
Venezuela as members of this committee. 
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American speakers during the 4-day seminar 
are Adm. Arthur W. Radford; Prof. Richard 
L. Walker, University of South Carolina; and 
Prof. George E. Taylor, University of Wash- 
ington. Other American participants include 
George M. Abbott, Department of State; Brig, 
Gen. J. D. Balmer of CINCPAC; Rudolph 
Faupl, international representative of the Ma- 
chinists Union; John Kenneth Knaus, United 
States Information Agency; Richard McCarthy, 
U.S. Embassy, Bangkok; William Morrell, Jr., 
Department of the Army; Comdr. Frank M. 
Murphy, Department of the Navy; Horace H. 
Smith, Chargé d’Affaires, U.S. Embassy, Manila; 
and Col. Matthew C. Stewart, Department of 
Defense. 

The chief aim of this SEATO seminar is to 
focus attention on the continuing nature of the 
problem of Communist subversion through a 
meeting of experts in the fields of communism and 
Communist subversion and opinion leaders from 
various walks of life from the SEATO countries. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


ILO Technical Meeting on Mines 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 25 (press release 641) the U.S. delega- 
tion to a Tripartite Technical Meeting on Mines 
Other Than Coal Mines of the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva, Switzerland, No- 
vember 25 to December 7, 1957. This ad hoc 
group will consider activities relating to mines 
producing products other than coal, such as iron, 
copper, lead and zinc, gold and silver, and other 
types of mines. 

Twenty-five countries, including the United 
States, have been invited to participate in this 
meeting. 

The United States will be represented by the 
following tripartite delegation : 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

Duane A. Wendele, regional director, Wage and Hour 
Public Contracts Division, Department of Labor, 
Chicago, Ill. 

John A. Johnson, chief, Division of Safety, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior 
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Adviser 
George Tobias, labor attaché, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Geneva, Switzerland 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

Kenneth C. Kellar, chief counsel, Homestake Mining Com- 
pany, Lead, S. Dak. 

Denison Kitchel, attorney at law, Phoenix, Ariz. 

REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 
Charles Bell, Climax Molybdenum Workers Union 24410, 


Leadville, Colo. 
Earl T. Bester, director, District 33, United Steelworkers 


of America, Duluth, Minn. 


Topics to be discussed at the meeting deal pri- 
marily with accident prevention work and ma- 
chinery for wage fixing and wage protection, as 
well as social problems and industrial relations 
in mines producing products other than coal. 
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United States and Iran Reactivate 
Exchange Program 
Press release 643 dated November 26 

The U.S. Ambassador to Iran, Selden Chapin, 
and the Iranian Foreign Minister, Ali Qoli Ar- 
dalan, have exchanged notes which reactivate the 
program of educational exchanges authorized by 
the Fulbright Act. The ceremony took place at 
Tehran on November 25. The earlier program 
stemming from an agreement signed at Tehran on 
September 1, 1949, became inactive several years 
ago when funds earmarked for its use were 
exhausted. 

The new agreement provides for the expendi- 
ture during the coming year of the equivalent of 
$250,000 in Iranian currency for the exchange of 
students, teachers, lecturers, research scholars, 
and specialists between Iran and the United 
States. The program will be administered by a 
renewed U.S. Commission for Cultural Ex- 
change between Iran and the United States. It 
will consist of eight members, with equal repre- 
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sentation as to Iranian and U.S. nationals. The 
U.S. Ambassador will serve as the honorary 
chairman. All recipients of awards under the 
program authorized by the Fulbright Act are 
selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
whose members are appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

The Board maintains a secretariat in the De- 
partment of State. Exchanges of persons under 
the Fulbright Act are carried out as a regular 
part of the International Educational Exchange 
Program of the Department of State. The pur- 
pose of the program is to further understanding 
between the United States and other countries 
through a wider exchange of knowledge and pro- 
fessional talents. 

Thirty-nine countries have signed agreements 
to participate in the educational exchange pro- 
gram initiated 10 years ago under authority of 
the Fulbright Act. The act provides that. cer- 
tain foreign currencies owed to or owned by the 
United States may be used to finance exchanges 
between the United States and other countries for 
study, teaching, lecturing, advanced research, 
and other educational activities. The new cur- 
rency to be used in reactivation of the program 
with Iran has become available as the result of 
the sae of surplus agricultural products to that 


Cu ussur 7. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Telecommunications 

Radio regulations, with appendices. Signed at Atlantic 
City October 2, 1947. Entered into force January 1, 1949 
(TIAS 1901). 
Acceptance deposited: Sudan, October 23, 1957. 

Telegraph regulations (Paris revision, 1949). Signed at 
Paris August 5, 1949. Entered into force July 1, 1950 
(TIAS 2175). 
Acceptance deposited: Sudan, October 23, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


El Salvador 

Agreement relating to the establishment of a United 
States Air Force mission in El Salvador. Signed at 
San Salvador November 21, 1957. Entered into force 
November 21, 1957. 


Iran 

Agreement relating to the disposition of equipment and 
materials no longer required in the furtherance of the 
mutual defense assistance program. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Tehran July 12 and October 31, 1957. 
Entered into force October 31, 1957. 
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Agreement amending and extending the agreement of Sep- 
tember 1, 1949 (TIAS 1973) for financing educational 
exchange programs. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tehran November 25, 1957. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 25, 1957. 


Pakistan 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721; 
71 Stat. 345), with memorandum of understanding and 
exchanges of notes. Signed at Karachi November 15, 
1957. Entered into force November 15, 1957. 
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Research in the Records 
of the Department of State 


Following is the text of chapter 1, part 10, of the Code 
of Federal Regulations. 


TITLE 22—ForEIGN RELATIONS 1 
Chapter I—Department of State 
[Departmental Reg. 108.338] 


Part 10—Study and Research in the Department of 
State 


Part 10—Study and research in the Department of 
State is amended in its entirety as follows: 


Sec. 

10.1 Definition. 

10.2 Availability of classified and administratively controlled 
materials. 

10.3 Requests for use of records by officials of the United 
States Government other than officers of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

10.4 Use of records by persons who are not officials of the 
United States Government. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 10.1 to 10.4 issued under R. S. 161; 5 U. S. C. 
22. Interpret or apply No. 8, 27 Stat. 395, as amended; 20 
U. S. C. 91. 

§ 10.1 Definition. The term records is construed in ac- 
cordance with the act of July 7, 1948 (57 Stat. 380; 44 
U. S. C. 366). These records include classified, admin- 
istratively controlled and unclassified materials. 

§ 10.2 Availability of classified and administratively 
controlled materials. Materials classified or bearing an 
administrative control designation will not be made avail- 
able outside the Department, except under the conditions 
outlined in the Security Regulations of the Department. 

$10.3 Requests for use of records by officials of the 
United States Government other than officers of the De- 
partment of State. Requests from other Federal agencies 
for access to and use of Departmental records for official 
purposes shall generally be received and coordinated by 
the appropriate liaison or functional office concerned. For 


* 22 Fed. Reg. 8981. 
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example, all requests from congressional committees or 
individual Members of Congress for documents, regard- 
less of subject matter, should be referred to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations; re- 
quests for information on personnel records should be 
referred to the Office of Personnel; and security ques- 
tions to the Office of Security. 

§ 10.4 Use of records by persons who are not Officials of 
the United States Government—(a) Chronological pe- 
riods with respect to research use of records—(1) Rec- 
ords of the open period. The records of the Department 
prior to January 1, 1930, with certain exceptions such as 
records relating to the citizenship of individuals, un- 
settled claims, and Foreign Service inspection and per- 
sonnel records, are open for inspection by the general 
public at the National Archives, subject to its regulations. 

(2) Records of the limited-access period. Use of 
records of the Department between the open period and 
January 1, 1942, shall be confined to qualified researchers 
and other persons demonstrating a legitimate need for 
information contained in such records. 

(3) Records of the closed period. Records of the De- 
partment dated January 1, 1942 or later will be regarded 
as closed and the larger portion will not be made avail- 
able to non-official researchers. Some exceptions, how- 
ever, may be made for: 

(i) Qualified researchers undertaking broad studies re- 
garded by the Department as desirable in the national 
interest ; and studies of more limited scope involving non- 
sensitive and generally unclassified materials. 

(ii) Inquirers seeking specific information of a non- 
sensitive nature. 

(b) Restrictions on use of records of limited-access 
and closed periods. (1) Classified and administratively 
controlled telegrams less than 10 years old may be re- 
viewed only in paraphrased versions by persons who are 
not employees of the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government. 

(2) Certain types of documents will be withheld if 
their publication would be contrary to the public interest, 
such as: (i) Materials which might tend to embarrass 
the United States Government in its conduct of foreign 
relations; (ii) Materials embodying opinions or com- 
ments which might give needless offense to other na- 
tionalities or to individuals at home or abroad; and (iii) 
Materials which would violate the confidence reposed in 
the Department or in the Foreign Service. 

(3) Records relating to the citizenship of individuals 
and to unsettled claims, Foreign Service inspection re- 
ports, personnel records, and a few other categories are 
not generally available for nonofficial research. 

(4) Classified documents originating with Federal 
agencies other than the Department of State or those of 
interagency committees or working groups may not be 
used by a private researcher unless the Historical Di- 
vision has obtained the approval of the originating 
agency or agencies concerned. 

(5) Papers, with the possible exception of captured 
enemy or ex-enemy documentation, originated by a 
foreign government and not yet released for publication 

by that government, ordinarily will not be made avail- 
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able to inquirers without the consent of the government 
concerned. 

(c) Application for use of rccords of the limited-access 
and closed periods—(1) Form of application. The ap- 
plication shall be made on Department of State form 
DS-1192 and submitted to the Chief of the Historical 
Division. This application shall contain a description 
of the nature and scope of the proposed study and the 
types of records required (requests shall be confined, in 
so far as possible, to particular documents or materials 
on specific topics); information concerning the appli- 
eant’s citizenship, academic background, and research 
experience; and a list of professional references. The ap- 
plication of an alien researcher shall be accompanied by 
a recommendation from the chief of mission in Washing- 
ton representing the country to which the applicant owes 
allegiance. 

(2) Departmental action on application. The Chief of 
the Historical Division shall confer with the appropriate 
officers of the Department, when necessary, and deter- 
mine the action to be taken, the nature and extent of 
access to be granted, and any special r-strictions to be 
placed on the use of the information. The Historical Di- 
vision shall then notify the applicant whether the desired 
records can be made available within policy and security 
restrictions, and make any necessary arrangements for 
the applicant to consult official files subject to such con- 
ditions as may be decided upon. : 

(d) Liberal interpretation of regulation. It is the 
policy of the Department of State to make its records 
available to private individuals and to Government offi- 
cials engaged in private research as liberally as possible, 
consistent with the security of the nation, the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with other nations and the 
efficient operation of the Department. 


Dated: October 30, 1957. 
For the Secretary of State. 
ANDREW H. BERDING, 

Assistant Secretary. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on November 27 appointed Donald R. 
Heath to be Ambassador to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and Minister to the Kingdom of Yemen, vice George 
Wadsworth. (For biographic details, see press release 
647 dated November 27.) 


Resignations 


I. W. Carpenter, Jr., as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Administration, effective December 15. (For text of Mr. 
Carpenter’s letter to the President and the President’s 
reply, see White House press release dated November 13.) 


Designations 


Edward J. Hickey as Deputy Director for Admin- 
istrative Operations, Passport Office, effective Novem- 
ber 18. 
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Willis H. Young as Deputy Director for Technical Af- 
fairs, Passport Office, effective November 18. 

The President on November 22 appointed Laurence C. 
Vass to be Department of State member on the Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Commission, vice Liv- 
ingston Satterthwaite, reassigned. 


Elevation of Consulate 
at Mogadiscio, Somaliland 

On November 14, 1957, the American Consulate at 
Mogadiscio, Somaliland, was elevated to the rank of 


Consulate General. John McGrath is the Officer-in- 
Charge pending the appointment of a Consul General. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the ‘uperintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The Widening Circle. Pub. 6442. International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Series 55. 51 pp. 25¢. 


An account of public-private cooperation in the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program of the De- 
partment of State. 


Sample Questions from the Foreign Service Officer Ex- 
amination. Pub. 6500. Department and Foreign Service 
Series 67. 36 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet presenting samples of the kinds of ques- 
tions which will be asked each candidate for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer. 


The Biographic Register, 1957. Pub. 6503. Department 
and Foreign Service Series 68. 747 pp. $4.25. 


A publication containing biographies for certain em- 
ployees of the Department of State, the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, and the United States Information 
Agency. Biographies are included also for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


Money Orders. TIAS 3871. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the Post Office Department of the 
United States of America and the Postal Administration 
of the Republic of the Philippines—Signed at Washing- 
ton January 29, 1951, and at Manila March 12, 1951. 
Entered into force April 1, 1951. 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
TIAS 3873. 132 pp. 50¢. 


Between the United States of America and Other 
Governments—Done at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 29, 
1957. 
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Customs Facilities for Touring. TIAS 3879. 41 pp. 
20¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
Other Governments—Opened for signature at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations, New York, June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force September 11, 1957. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization—Amendments to the Constitution. TIAS 
3889. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Adopted by the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, New 
Delhi, November 10, 1956. 


Defense—Use of Practice Bombing Range Near Cux- 
haven (Germany) by United States Air Force. TIAS 
3890. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, supplementing agree- 
ment of August 6 and 28, 1954, as amended and supple- 
mented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bonn and 
Bonn/Bad Godesberg August 5, 1957. Entered into 
force August 5, 1957. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3891. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Cuba, amending route schedules of annex to agreement 
of May 26, 1953. Exchange of notes—Dated at Habana 
May 21 and July 30, 1957. Entered into force July 
30, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3892. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 

Israel, amending agreement of August 7 and 8, 1952. 

Exchange of notes—Signed at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 

+ 31 and August 11, 1957. Entered into force August 
, 1957. 


Inspection of Panamanian Vessels in the Canal Zone. 
TIAS 3893. 4pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Panama. Exchange of notes—Signed at Panama August 
5, 1957. Entered into force August 5, 1957. 


Military Aviation Mission. TIAS 3894. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
El Salvador, extending agreement of August 19, 1947. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at San Salvador August 
23 and 26, 1957. Entered into force August 26, 1957; 
operative retroactively January 1, 1956. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program on Curacao and 
St. Martin Islands. TIAS 3896. 2pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States of America ang 
the Netherlands, extending agreement of August 6 and 
16, 1956. Exchange of notes—Dated at The Hague July 
8 and August 29, 1957. Entered into force August 29, 
1957. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 3895. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, interpreting article 30 of agreement of August 
11, 1951, as amended and extended. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington July 30, 1957. Entered into force 
July 30, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3897. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Bolivia, amending article I of agreement of June 7, 
1957, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at La Paz 
August 30, 1957. Entered into force August 30, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Sale of Tobacco and 
Construction of Housing or Community Facilities. TIAS 
3898. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Exchange of notes—Signed at London June 27, 
1957. Entered into force June 27, 1957. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3899. 
7Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Portugal, amending agreement of July 21, 1955—Signed 
at Washington June 7, 1957. Entered into force 
September 19, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3900. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
India. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
September 19, 1957. Entered into force September 19, 
1957. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 3901. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Protocol between the United States of America and 
Japan, supplementing convention of April 16, 1954— 
Signed at Tokyo March 23, 1957. Entsred into force 
September 9, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3902. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Thailand, amending agreement of August 27 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bangkok 
August 27, 1957. Entered into force August 27, 1957. 
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Africa. Elevation of Consulate at Mogadiscio, 
Somaliland ee ee oe ae ee eee 

American Republics. OAS Council To Establish 
Nuclear Energy Commission (Dreier, text of 
resolution ) 

Asia. SEATO Seminar To Study Cenmnatet Sub- 
version . 

Atomic Energy. OAS Sunes To Establish Nu- 
clear Energy Commission alg text of resolu- 
tion) 
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Department and Foreign avin 

Designations (Hickey, Vass, Young) 
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Recess Appointments (Heath). r 

Research in the Records of the Department of 
State (text of regulations) 

Resignations (Carpenter) 

Disarmament. U.N. General sna Adages 
Western Proposal on Principles of Disarma- 
ment; Votes To Enlarge Commission (Lodge, 
texts of resolutions) . 

Economic Affairs 

ILO Technical Meeting on Mines (delegation) . 

President Decides Against Restrictions on Date 
Imports = 

President Increases Rate “e Duty on Spring 
Clothespins (texts of proclamation and letter to 
congressional chairmen) 

President Sets Up Cabinet- Lew a Trade Policy 
Committee (text of Executive order) 


Educational Exchange. United States and Iran 
Reactivate Exchange Program 


Europe. Problems and Progress in the Atlantic 
Community (Elbrick) 

International Organizations and a 
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mission (Dreier, text of resolution) sche 

Iran. U.S. and Iran Reactivate — Pro- 
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Middle East. U.N. Provides for Cention and 
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(Eisenhower, Mohamed V, Dulles; text of er 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Ambassador Burgess Returns for Consultation 
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President Eisenhower Welcomes NATO Aeronauti- 
cal Group (text of letters) 

Problems and Progress in the Atlantic Community 
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Check List of Department of State 


sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


November 20 and 689 of November 22. 
No. Date Subject 
641 


Coal Mines (rewrite). 


China. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Press Releases: November 25-December 1 
Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 


Releases issued prior to November 25 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 637 of 


11/25 Delegation to ILO Tripartite Techni- 
cal Meeting on Mines Other Than 


642 11/25 Ambassador Burgess in Washington 
for consultation. 
643 11/26 Educational exchange agreement with 
Iran. 
*644 11/26 Itinerary for visit of King Mohamed. 
645 11/26 SEATO countersubversion seminar. 
4646 11/27 Albanian Independence Day. 
*647 11/27 Recess appointment of Heath (bio- 
graphic details). 
4648 11/30 Educational exchange agreement with 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


How Foreign Policy Is Made 


Who makes our foreign policy and how is it made? Who 
decides what the Nation shall do in its relations with the rest of 
the world and how are decisions reached ? 


For the answers to these questions, read How Foreign Policy 
Is Made. This short, illustrated pamphlet describes briefly and 
directly 


. . . therole of the President 
. . . the role of Congress 
. . . the role of the official household 
the composition and task of the National Security 
Council 
. the functions and organization of the Department of 
State 
the effect other nations may have on our policy 
making 
the basic part played by our citizenry in determining 
foreign policy decisions 
Copies of How Foreign Policy Is Made may be purchased from 


the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents each. 


Publication 6519 10 cents 
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Street Address: — 





City, Zone, and State: 











